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U: MARCHING FIRE—and follow 
me!” Shouting this command, Lieutenant Carl 
Dodd struck out in advance of his platoon to lead 
the assault on Hill 256, near Subuk, Korea. Dur- 
ing the fierce in-fighting that followed, he con- 
stantly inspired his men by his personal disregard 
of death. Once, alone, he wiped out a machine gun 
nest; another time, a mortar. After two furious 
days, Dodd’s outnumbered, but spirited, force had 
won the vital hill. 


“You were helping, too,” says Lieutenant Dodd. 
“You and the millions of other citizens who have 
bought U.S. Defense Bonds. For your Bonds, 
which keep America strong, were behind the pro- 


ductive power that gave us the weapons we used. First Lieutenant 


«tl hope you'll go on buying Bonds—always. 

Because. your Bonds—and our bayonets—make Carl | Dodd 
an unbeatable combination for keeping safe the . 

land that we all love!” 


«is | Medal of Honor 


Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E Bonds bought 
after May 1, 1952 average 3% interest, compounded 
semiannually! Interest now starts after 6 months and is 
higher in the early years. 2) All maturing E Bonds auto- 
matically go on earning after maturity—and at the new 
higher interest! Today, start investing in better-paying 
United States Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work! 


Peace is for the strong! hor peace and prosperity save with U.S. Defense Bonds! | 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this 
publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Gaying Things Up 
For Christmas 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Every schoolroom in America 
is gayed up for Christmas.-If the 
children are Jewish we may not see 
Madonnas and the Christ Child, 
but we will see gay snow scenes and 
often the celebrations the Jewish 
people have near Christmas time. 

In a schoolroom where children 
represent many religious faiths the 
Christian children often keep away 
from religious themes for the spirit 
for this art expression is not present 
where some are critical of it. 

The store windows are extra gay 
for Christmas. Bright color is in the 
air. It is a feeling that comes 
around December 10th and lasts 
until the New Year. 

With the gay color feeling is that 
of soft snow flakes. Even in Florida 
and California many children paint 
snow flakes. They associate the 
snowflakes with the December holi- 
day season. Children are very en- 


thusiastic about white tempera 
paint. They like to use it to paint 
many snow scenes. 

Snow scenes are easy to paint 
and usually striking in color. Every 
child can have success with them 

Illustration 1, 2 and 3 — Gilbert 
and Scott work together makin 
one big picture two yards long, an 
then another little smaller. Hoy 
busy they are. This is no half hazar. 
work. Their best goes into ever) 
brush stroke. They plan and work 
then plan and work some mor 
This carrying out of their plans 
helps them to work in other sub 
jects better. This give and take as 
they work together keeps them from 
being selfish. Without the big paper 
and tempera paint the boys could 
not do as well. 

Illustration 4— Meredith chooses 
colored paper. How busy she is as 
she plans and paints. Notice how 
many colors of paint she has se- 
lected. She used every bottle on her 
desk. The colors were arranged in 
fascinating color combinations which 
decorated the hall near her class- 
room. If Meredith had been re- 
stricted to two or three colors she 
could not have expressed herself as 
well. 

Illustration 5 — Jane is painting 
a very ambitious picture, toys, a 
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decorated tree, fireplace, _ bells, 
wreathes, everything that makes a 
gay Christmas. Her painting had a 
place of honor in her classroom. The 
wise classroom teacher encourages 
children by hanging their paintings. 

How busy Owen is (Illustration 6) 
as he cuts and invents. In Illustra- 
tion 7 we see one of his inventions. 
He .is very skillful with his hands. 
He can model tiny frogs. 

Illustration 8 — Ralph folds a 
paper which he now shapes into a 
wreathe for a Christmas tree orna- 
ment. He is trying to combine the 
colored construction paper with a 
shiny piece of paper and a star. He 
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is giving it his best thought. Such 
thinking helps him in his entire 
school day. A child who cares for 
careful original construction work is 
a more rounded personality when he 
has opportunity to plan and con- 
struct. 

Bette pins on a dark paper some 
ornaments made by the children. 

The boys and girls can see the 
original results of their classmates. 
Notice the dainty flower with the 
spiral leaf at the lower part of the 
bulletin board. Bette does excellent 
work herself. She enjoys seeing what 
others do. The most appreciative 
people are often those who do well 
themselves. 

When an art class gives children 
the opportunity to think, plan and 
execute it is one of the most impor- 
tant subjects in the child’s curricu- 
lum. A school program overloaded 
with verbal instruction is poor. 
Children are active. They like to do 
things. When they do things they 
move around the room to get mate- 
rials and use them. The class is the 
opposite of a motionless class sitting 
in seats for an entire period. The 
class is more like the activity of a 
child in his home or in his back yard. 
It is natural for children to like to 
plan and work with materials. 

Illustration 10 — When children 
can learn to work together as they 
are doing here they are having 
practice in good citizenship for what 
quality is more needed today than 
the capacity to work with others. 
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The picture is a night scene. The 
snow is really turquoise in color. 
It is white where the light from the 
street lamp shines on it. The girl 
with the tall cap holds a flash light. 
The houses have lights in them and 
the sky has stars. 

As the boy approaches the lighted 
open door his sweater shows very 
red. The rest of his clothes are black, 
in shadow. 

The living room and _ bedroom 
scenes show through the windows 
on the left. Jane on the right puts 
finishing touches on a tiny rabbit. 

Illustration 11 — We see Scott 
working on the picture in its earlier 
stages. The paper is on the floor. 
He can work quickly when the pic- 
ture lies flat on the floor. 

The children working on these co- 
operative pictures usually alternate 
working on the floor and then on 
the wall or bulletin board where the 
picture can be hung. Hanging it in a 
vertical position is important so 
that all can see it at a distance. . 
One can’t tell how the picture will 
look in a vertical position when one 
sees it flat on the floor. 

These large paintings were hung 
in the children’s room where the 
teacher has pride in the looks of her 
room. (All teachers do not have this 
pride. Some people go under the 
philosophy that since a classroom is 
a workroom, it can look junky and 
disorderly.) She often says, “We 
like our paintings. We can’t buy 
paintings as lovely as these the 
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children make.” The children who 
work with this teacher show appre- 
sjation beyond those of children in 
the less orderly and less colorful 
rooms. The children make more 
effort. 

The art teacher borrows the large 
paintings after they have been used 
in the home room. She hangs them 
in the halls of the school. The halls 
are of gray brick. After Chicago’s 
soot has settled in these bricks for 
many years the gray is no longer 
lively like a lovely newly painted 
gray. 

The halls need what the children’s 


paintings can add. Here we have art 
that functions. Its color and origi- 
nality add life, interest and cheer- 
fulness to halls which otherwise 
would be drab. 

Visitors (and we have many) say, 
“The Spirit: of Christmas is here.” 
The color and movement and origi- 
nality. A Jewish Chanukah scene 
may hang ta.a snow scene of a 
Catholic church. We hang Santa 
Claus in a different part of the hall 
for no matter What the religious 
faith of the child“ie_knows that his 
picture doesn’t belong next to Santa 
Claus. 


A Quarium ‘Know-How’ 
PHYLLIS O. EDWARDS, ED. D. 


QObpservine an aquarium is 
an ever popular pastime for chil- 
dren of all ages. Not only is such 
study of plant and animal life inter- 
esting, but as an example of co-oper- 
ation and interdependence between 
plants and animals — the project is 
a good one. Once an aquarium has 
been started, children often bring 
fish from their backyard pools, 
homes, and even from commercial 
sources. Although boys and girls 
are a great help in maintaining the 
specimens, the teacher must be the 
key person in setting up the aqua- 
rium, hence a few hints... 

The Container 

The container may be of almost 
any shape and size but a rectangular 
one that holds at least three gallons 
is preferable. Aquaria vary from the 
simplest types to the large balanced 
kind, with running water, a special 
little thermostat for temperature 
control. and proper rear illumina- 
tion. As beautiful as the latter is, 
the aquarium discussed here is the 
“ordinary” kind used to enhance the 
science corner. At any rate, wash the 
container thoroughly as a first step 
in preventing growth of unwanted 
alvae; a soapy rinse followed by a 
sa'l water one is excellent. 

Location 

‘lassroom windowsills are gen- 

ervily too high and too hot for a 


desirable aquarium location. More- 
over, too much sunlight causes 
excess plant growth which would 
soon overcrowd the area, though an 
hour or two of stn are needed. A 
low table, on casters, 
placed in the northwest corner of 
the room is recommended and the 
children can readily adjust the 
placement to suit conditions. Then, 
too, they can gather,round the table 
to “‘look-see’’. 
Temperature 

Optimum temperature for fish 
and water plants is about 65 to 68 
degrees, and should not be subject 
to wide variation. Fish are easier to 
care for if kept at cool temperature 
because they do not then need as 
much food as if they are too warm. 
A warning note is_hereby sounded 
against placing the aquarium over 
the radiator — such location would 
be as bad as having sunlight pouring 
in all day. 
Water Supply 

Make sure the water is free of 
chlorine or other chemicals by 
letting the water age~a day or two 
before filling the aquarium, or pour 
the water back and forth from 
containers. Spring and pool water 
are not safe because it may contain 
foreign material. A gallon of water 
“per inch of fish” is a good safe rule 
to follow. Twenty square inches of 


surface area per fish is sufficient to 
provide oxygen supply. Change the 
water as needed. 

Filling the Aquarium 

In order to approximate a natural 
environment, the bottom of the 
aquarium should be well covered 
with sand which has been well 
cleaned or boiled before being placed. 
After the sand is perfectly clean, 
place a piece of paper or cardboard 
over it before the water is poured 
in, then remove the protective 
paper. Landscaping the aquarium 
with little “hills and valleys” is 
effective and such regalia as fish 
ladders, castles, and the like may 
be added to the miniature universe, 
provided of course the pupils under- 
stand that such ornaments are not. 
made by nature. 

Hold the plants in place with 
stones in the sand. Elodea and 
cryptocoryne are two common plants 
which thrive well in aquaria, and the 
former may be obtained in many 
streams. Such plants put oxygen in 
water. 

Introducing the Fish 

The filling and processing of 
water having been accomplished, 
bring on the fish. If they are secured 
from the outdoors, be sure to select 
those who live in quiet pools. Fish 
that live naturally in swift-flowing 
water are poorer risks. Johnny 
Darter is one specie that is of 
appropriate size, about like one’s 
finger, and is commonly found in 
streams. A great variety of tropical 
fish is available from pet or other 
stores. Crayfish may be found in 
fresh water streams especially under 
edge of stones. The crayfish, how- 
ever, thrives best in running water 
and with some stones on which to 
crawl. “Guppies” and -goldfish are 
always fascinating to watch. Tiny 
local fish from steams may be added 
and then released after a few weeks, 
Care of Fish 

Fish are best not handled with 
human hands so as not to destroy 
the protective coating on their 
bodies; a coating prevents them 
from fungus growth, If fish show 
white spots, algae may be present. 
A tablespoon of salt water in a 
gallon of water is a suitable solution 
in which to revive sickly fish, or to 
give them “a treat” once a month. 
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A little potassium permanganate in 
water also provides a medicated 
bath to counteract algae growth. 
However, if the fish continue to 
look “spotty,” the best plan is to 
replace them with healthy speci- 
mens. 
Feeding the Fish 

Feed ‘only as much as the fish will 
eat. In winter when body processes 
of fish are lowered, they need less 
food. In warm weather, fish need 
more food but not so much that it 
remains in the water to contaminate 
it. 


Underfeed, rather than overfeed 
because fish can secure some food 


from leaves of plants in the water. 
* * * 


The aquarium is a “sure-fire” 
interest-getter. If properly set up, it 
requires a minimum of attention 
because the plants give off oxygen 


which animals use. The animals 
breathe this oxygen and give off 
carbon dioxide that plants use in 
photosynthesis (food manufacture). 
One aquarium is’ worth reams of 
words to teach this lesson, 


Mr. Moore 
Writes A Poem 


MABEL HARMER 


CLEMENT brought in a big 
log—as big as his young arms could 
hold—and put it on the hearth. The 
fire must be burning brightly when 
Father came in from his work. 

Charity—not to be outdone by 
her brother—put down the wooden 
doll that she had just measured for 
a new gown--and ran upstairs for 
her father’s slippers. 

From the kitchen came the smell 
of spicy cookies, already baking in 
readiness for Christmas, only a few 
days away. 

The slippers brought and set 
carefully beside the fireplace, Char- 
ity joined her brother at the win- 
dow pane. The light of the winter 
day was almost gone now and the 
tall man, pushing his way through 
the snow, had turned in at the gate 
before Clement cried, ‘““There’s 
Father now! The last one to the 
door is a muffin man!” 

There was a wild scramble to the 
front door and when their father 
came in they flung themselves upon 
him with such force that he almost 
fell over backward. At least, so 
he pretended. 

“My goodness!” he exclaimed 
laughing. “Such a welcome! One 
would think that I had just returned 
from a journey to the moon. What 


a fortunate thing for me that there 
are only two of you!” 

He handed his fiat to Clement and 
his muffler to Charity. Then re- 
moved his coat and top boots. A 
few moments later he was seated in 
front of the blazing fire with Clement 
on the arm of the chair and his 
daughter on a hassock at his feet. 

“Mother is deep in cookies,” 
said Charity, “and dinner won’t be 
ready for ages yet—so make us a 
poem.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed her father, 
pinching her plump cheek. “And 


‘do you suppose that I am a genius 


who can spin out poems by the yard, 
with or without his dinner?” 

“Yes, [’'m quite sure that you 
are,”’ she nodded. “I’d like another 
poem about Aqueedle-dee-dee. And 
make him even naughtier than he 
was in the last poem.” 

“Mercy, what a dreadful child 
you are turning out to be!” he 
cried in dismay. “We shall both 
have to reform and make poems 
only about good boglins.” 

“Then make another poem about 
‘Mrs. Squire who went for hire, in 
spite of mire or people’s ire—’ ” 
suggested Clement. 

“Dear Mrs. Squire — a very 
worthy creature. She should have 
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endless verses written about her 
virtues,” agreed Mr. Moore. 

“Oh, I know!” cried Charity, 
clapping her hands. “Make us a 
poem about Christmas.”’ 

“Now, perhaps I can oblige you 
there,” said her father. “Shuil it 
be about our old friend St. 
Nicholas?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Charity, jump- 
ing up to fetch her doll, so that 
she could also enjoy the poem. 

“Very well, then. We'll call it 
‘A Visit From St. Nicholas’ and it 
shall begin like this:” 

“’Twas the night before Christmas, 
when all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not 

even a mouse, 
The stockings— 

“How many?” interrupted Char- 
ity. Then added quickly, “I’m 
sorry.” 

“Oh, it was a very large family,” 
smiled her father. “I think there 
were six, not counting the dog.” 
The stockings were hung by the 

fireside with care, 

In hope that St. Nicholas soon 
would be there; 

The children were nestled all snug 
in their beds, 

While visions of sugar plums danced 
through their heads; 

And Mamma in her kerchief and I 
in my cap 

He paid no attention to their 
giggles but went on— 

Had just settled our brains for a 
long winter nap— 

When out on the lawn there arose 
such a clatter, 

1 sprang from my bed to see what 
was the matter. 

Away to the window I flew like a 
flash, 

Tore open the shutters and threw 
up the sash. 

The moon on the breast of the new- 
fallen snow 

Gave a lustre of midday to objects 
below; 

When what to my wondering eyes 
should appear 

But a miniature sleigh and eight 
tiny reindeer, 

With a little old driver so lively 
and quick, 

I knew in a moment it must be 

St. Nick. 

He paused for this important 
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fact to sink in and Clement took 
advantage of the break to ask, “Did 
you name the reindeer, Father? 
They must have very exciting 
names.” 

“Certainly they have exciting 
names. Just wait and hear.” 
More rapid than eagles his coursers 

they came, 

And he whistled and shouted and 
called them by name: 
“Now, Dasher! Now, Dancer! 

Now, Prancer and Vixen! 

On, Comet! On, Cupid! On, Donder 
and Blitzen! 

To the top of the porch, to the 
top of the wall! 

Now dash away, dash away, dash 
away aill!’’ 

As dry leaves that before the wild 
hurricane fly 

When they meet with an obstacle, 
mount to the sky, 

So up to the house-top the coursers 
they flew 

With the sleigh full of toys and St. 

Nicholas too. 

And then in a twinkling I heard on 
the roof 

The prancing and pawing of each 
little hooS. 

As I drew in my head and was 
turning around 

Down the chimney St. Nicholas 
came with a bound. 

did he look like?”’ asked 
Charity, moving closer on the has- 
sock. “Did he have a brown suit 
and long coat tails?” 

*‘Dear me, no,”’ replied her father. 
“Nothing so staid as all that. As 
a matter of fact: 

He was dressed all in fur from his 
head to his foot 

And his clothes were all tarnished 
with ashes and soot; 

A bundle of toys he had flung on 
his back 

And he looked like a peddler just 
opening his pack. 

His eyes how they twinkled! His 
dimples how merry! 

His cheeks were like roses, his nose 
like a cherry; 


His droll little mouth was drawn 
up like a bow, 

And the beard on his chin was as 
white as the snow. 

He had a broad face and a little 
round belly 


That shook, when he laughed, like 

a bow! full of jelly. 

He was chubby and plump—a right 
jolly old elf: 

And I laughed when I saw him, in 
in spite of myself. 

“I thirk that I should have been 
just a wee bit frightened,” said 
Charity, hugging her doll tightly. 

“No reason at all to fear such a 
delightful visitor,” said her father, 
leaning over to pat her yellow curls. 
“As a matter of fact -- 

A wink of his eyesand a twist of his 
head 

Soon gave me to know I had 
nothing to dread. 

He spoke not a word, but went 
straight to his work 

And filled all the stockings; then 
turned with a jerk 

And laying his finger aside of his nose 

And giving a nod, up the chimney 
he rose. 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team 
gave a whistle, 

And away they all flew like the down 
from a thistle. 

But I heard him exclaim, ere he 
drove out of sight, 

“Happy Christmas to all, and to all 

a good night.” 

“Oh, Father!’ cried Clement. 
“That is the best poem of all. It’s 
ever so much better than ‘Mrs. 
Squire.’ Do write it down for us.” 

“And draw a picture of St. 
Nicholas to go with it,” added 
Charity. 


Whistling 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I try to whistle 
Like Mike and Dan 
Because they always 
Say I can. 


My lips are puckered, 
My wind is good, 
But it doesn’t sound 

The way it should! 


I'll keep on blowing, 
For if I try 

I'll be a_ whistler 
Bye and bye! 
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“T can’t promise the drawing,” 
answered Mr. Moore, “‘but — to tell 
the truth — the poem is already 
written down. I wrote it for you a 
few days ago when I hadn’t enough 
work at the office to keep me out 
of mischief.” 

He drew it out of a pocket and 
handed it over to Clement, who 
promptly said, “‘I’ll take it to school 
so that all the other children will 
know what a clever parent we have.” 

“If it gets back to their own 
parents they may say, ‘Who is this 
man Moore? Does he have nothing 
better to do with his time than write 
foolish verses’?”’ 

“They'll say nothing of the kind,” 
promised Clement, folding up the 
poem carefully. 

Three days later the children were 
again watching for their father 
but with even greater excitement 
than usual. The fire was burning 
brightly in the hearth, the slippers 
were by the easy chair and the 
hassock drawn up near by. They 
stood with their noses pressed to the 
pane until he came up the walk, 
then flew to open the door. 

When he was seated in the easy 
chair he looked at the eager face 
of first one and then the other and 
remarked, ‘““There seems to be some- 
thing unusual in the air. Confess 
now, have you been peeking into 
forbidden closets at wrapped pack- 
ages that are none of your affair?” 

“Oh no!” they laughed. Then 
Clement brought forth a copy of 
the Troy Sentinel from behind his 
back and thrust it into his father’s 
hands. 

“Ah, the evening paper,” he said. 
“Is there something special in it 
tonight?” 

“Very special,” replied Charity, 
turning the page. “Look at that!’ 

Mr. Moore looked. And _ there, 
right at the top of the page, under 
the date December 23, 1823, was 
his poem “‘A Visit From St. Nicho- 
las,” By Clement C. Moore. 

“Oh, my goodness!”’ he exclaimed. 
“All of these words! And my name 
at the very top of them. Whatever 
will people think?” 

“They will think,” said Charity 
wisely, ‘‘that our father has written 
the very best Christmas poem in all 
the world.” 
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The Christmas Bug-Bear 


GRETCHEN GRIMM, 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


] DON’T know how it is poss- 
ible, but every year Christmas seems 
to sneak up on us and it’s almost 
impossible to be completely ready 
with all the decorations, presents 
and general preparation which we 
would like. All the demands made 
of a teacher at the Christmas season 
mean much careful preparation and 
many hours of laborious work and 
painstaking planning plus genuine 
organization combined with origi- 
nality and creativity in order to 
“put the thing across.” 

The average teacher has a pro- 
gram to prepare, a room to decorate, 
a party to plan, presents to super- 
vise for the mothers and fathers, a 
program to organize for P.T.A. 
plus a million other responsibilities 
—large and small. 

To top it off the Christmas season 
is such an exciting time of the year 
that even if she wanted to slow 
down, it would be hard because the 
thrill of the season would urge her 
on to more activity. Children radi- 
ate this excitement and the whole 
school, — the whole community 
rings with the fresh glow of winter 
and the coming Christmas thrills. 

And as I recall, this season always 
sneaks upon me and is startlingly 
aghast upon me before I am com- 
pletely ready and finished with 


my work. And, as always, I want to 
do so much more than I have and 
there is never the time. I swear 
every Christmas that I shall start 
next year’s preparation in July — 
or maybe even better — in January! 

How can we plan- so we will be 
ready to cope with these demands 
and finish our work, in anything 
short of insane frenzy? 

The programs, parties, decora- 
tions and gifts are all a part of the 
time in our school life which is asso- 
ciated with the art class. It is so 
much wider and broader than just 
this word ART, however. It com- 
bines co-operative planning, demo- 


cratic “‘working-togetherness” and 
creative procedures. If these pro- 
jects can be worked out in this 
democratic and co-operative fash- 
ion, things should develop quite 
smoothly, quite rapidly and very 
creatively. Given sufficient time, 
plans should be laid for all these 
projects, then duties delegated even- 
ly and carefully with the teacher 
acting as guide and inspiration. 
Taking the phase of programs, 
P.T.A.’s, etc., we discover the amaz- 
ing effectiveness of simplicity. In all 
phases of the artistic, this is a power- 
ful element. We should surely keep 
this in mind when preparing pro- 
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grams and public performances. 
Great theatrical personages are fos- 
tering simplicity in staging, cos- 
tumes, etc. Why not take a hint 
from them? It is surely to our 
advantage 
but a surprisingly successful final 
effect in school performances. 

In all the phases of plays, musicals 
and other programs, why not realize 
we are working with children and 
remember the performances should 
not be expected to be on the adult 
level. Character building comes first! 
As in all art today, the process rather 
than the product should be of prime 
importance. 

And finally, let’s let all the 
children play and all the children 
sing. Why not — really! Again, 
remember the first duty is to the 
child — not the event! 

Now into the field of the graphic 


not only a time-saver . 


arts. Our greatest ‘“‘bug-bear” I 
realize is the task of making the 
Christmas gifts for mother and 
father. Ideas must be new and 
different every year and products 
must be well executed. It’s funny 
how parents know full well their 
children can not do well finished, 
neat, adult work — yet they expect 
to see just that in the gift Johnny 
brings home from school. 

Bearing this in mind, yet in hopes 
of a compromise so that the project 
will be creative and worth-while in 
process as well as in the product, we 
attack the problem. 

From the creativeness of your 
own mind, from your background of 
possibilities which would be func- 
tional, and from current literature 
and resource material, list all the 


projects you can possibly dream up. | 


Tiles, hot pads, clay work, waste 


baskets, note books, silhouettes, 
etc., etc., — plus simple sewing and 
cooking ideas (aprons, crayon on 
cloth, milk filter dolls, apple Santa’s, 
miniature Christmas trees of cones, 
floating candles) plus all the field of 
wood craft. Consider, too, your 
possible media — clay, wood, cloth, 
glass, plaster of paris, cork, paper, 
tin, cardboard, etc. 

From these lists, eliminate on the 
basis of what you have done in 
previous years and where you must 
eliminate because of limited funds 
and supplies. Constantly keep in 
mind the breadth and depth of 
possibilities. Art reaches long fingers 
out into every possible field. Do not 
limit it to paper and paint. Simple 
cooking and sewing projects may 
enter into this field very nicely. 

Try as far as possible to keep 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Situation and Procedure 
in Creative Storytelling 


DEBBIE G. 


Durinc the creative arts per- 
iod, at the beginning of the Christ- 
mas season, the children’s natural 
interests were utilized and a setting 
created as a starting point for their 
imaginings, by displaying cardboard 
cut-outs of Santa Claus and a little 
reindeer with his sleigh. (The rein- 
deer had been christened ‘““Tripper”’ 
in a story published by AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD, December 
1951.) 

It was difficult to capture all the 
worthwhile ideas the children gave. 
However, the desire to put Santa in 
a toy shop, with an elf and some 
toys, was unanimous and they 


NETTLES 


worked about three weeks on that 
idea. The shop was made of card- 
board and Spanish moss. A queer 
old man, fashioned from a mulberry 
root and used as a mascot in our 
room, solved the Elf problem. The 
children brought some toys from 
home and drew and cut out others. 

Along with the planning, setting 
up the scene, drawing and cutting 
toys for the shop and frieze, coherent 
stories were being created in their 
imaginative minds. When the chil- 
dren were called upon, many com- 
plete stories were told and every 
child contributed something. 

The following key sentences from 


their stories were put on a reading 
chart and served as an outline for 
the completed story. 

1. Tripper is a little reindeer. 

2. He can pull a sleigh. 

3. He helped Santa Claus last 
Christmas. 

4. That makes him feel im- 
portant. 

5. Tripper wants to help Santa 
again this Christmas. 

6. He has worked hard to be 
ready to help Santa. 

7. One doll was not dressed when 
Santa had to leave. 

8. Santa could not wait for the 
doll. 

9. The doll was for a Farmerville 
girl. 

10. Tripper brought it with the 
other Farmerville toys. 

11. Tripper got lost but he found 
Farmerville in time. 

12. Then his Mother thought he 
was important. 

Some Values Contained 
In This Activity 

1. Stimulates imagination and de- 
velops thinking in sequence. 

2. Utilizes recall experiences. 

3. Provides for reading, writing 
and oral expression based on in- 
terest. 

4. Helps overcome timidity and 
inarticulation. 

5. Provides for reflective thinking. 

6. Utilizes natural inclination of 
children to make-believe. 

7. Pools various. abilities to 
achieve individual and collective 
satisfactions. 

8. Promotes a feeling of belonging 
and being accepted by the group. 


Tripper, The Important Reindeer 


Triprer. the little reindeer 
who lives in, sight of Santa’s toy 
shop, felt very important. In fact, 
he felt so important, his Mother 
was afraid he bragged too much. 
He told this story to everyone he 
met: 

‘“T am an important reinder 
Because I helped Santa last year. 
I delivered the Christmas toys 


To the orphanage girls and boys.” 


One day his Mother said, ‘Son, 
when Santa forgot his pack for the 
orphan children last Christmas Eve, 
I was glad you could deliver it in 
your sleigh. But if you want to help 
him again this Christmas, you had 
better get to work.” 

“Oh, I do want to help him,” 
Tripper answered. And he did get 
to work. He kept the sleigh and his 
harness repaired and polished. And 


almost every day he took a long 
trip over the routes Santa travels. 
He explained to his Mother: - 
“I’m trying to learn where Santa 
goes, 
It’s best if one already knows 
The places where good children live 
And where there will be toys to 
give.” 
“That is right, Son. You can be 
more help to Santa if you keep in 
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practice and know the places to go.” 
And Mother Deer was glad to see 
her son working instead of bragging 
about what he had already done. 

Tripper often came in from the 
long night trips very tired. One 
morning he said, “Mother, I went as 
far south as New York last night. I 
think I can remember the towns I 
passed. 

Then another morning, just before 
Christmas Eve, he reported, “I 
went to New Orleans, in the deep 
South, last night.” 

“Tell me about it, Son,” and 
Mother Deer pricked up her ears 
with interest. 

“It is a beautiful country, Mother, 
with blooming flowers. and long 
streamers of gray moss hanging, like 
huge icicles, from the trees. But it is 
easy to get lost where there is no 
snow at all.” 

‘“‘As many trips as you have made 
[ am sure you can find your way 
anywhere, Tripper,’ his Mother 
said, encouragingly. 

And he answered, 

“T’ve worked real hard and done 
my best 
I think that I can stand the test.” 

On Christmas Eve, Tripper 
jumped into harness and stood by 
Santa’s shop door. He could hear the 
hub-bub inside. Elves were rushing 
around finding toys as Santa checked 
the list. At the last minute, an old 
Elf held up an undressed doll. Where 
does this doll go, Mr. Santa Claus?” 
he asked. 

“Um, um, let me see,” Santa 


Were I a ghost I wouldn’t haunt 
A castle, cold and grey. 

I'd find a little toy store that 
Was bright and warm and gay. 


said, looking up and down the list. 
“Ho, ho, here it is. That doll goes to 
Helen Martin, a little girl who lives 
in Farmerville, Louisiana. She has 
been good all the year. ” 

“But it is not dressed and it will 
take Mrs. Santa an hour to get it 
ready,” the Elf rexplained. 

“I can’t wait. I should be gone, 
now,” and Santa walked the floor, 
talking to himself. “That good little 
girl mustn’t be disappointed! I 
don’t like to send Tripper into a 
snowless country, but I must.” Then 
turning to the Elf, he commanded, 
“Tell Mrs. Santa to dress that doll 
as quickly as she can. Pack it, with 
the other Farmerville toys, in a 
small sack and put it in Tripper’s 
sleigh. Load the big pack in my 
sleigh at once.” 

As Santa went out, he said to 
Tripper, “Land that pack on the 
Farmerville Grammar School build- 
ing by midnight. It has a flat roof 
and the entrance is lighted with the 


Nativity scene. I will meet you 


there.”” Then blowing his horn for 
his team, Santa was off, like a flash. 

Tripper pranced with impateince 
until the pack was in his sleigh and 
he was sizzing through the night 
toward Farmerville. 

The trip was easy until he passed 
Little Rock Arkansas. Then he 
became confused. When he reached 
Monroe, Louisiana, he knew he had 
missed the route to Farmerville. 
“T am lost,” he said to himself. 
“What shall I 

While circling over Monroe, try- 


The Haunted Toy Shop 


MARJORIE ABBOTT 


I'd drift right through the keyhole, and 
I’d float around inside. 

I’d play with all the dolls and trains, 
And on the bikes I’d ride. 
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ing to decide which way to go, he 
heard a clock strike twelve times. 
“Santa is waiting for me, now,” 
Tripper thought. “‘He is depending 
on me to deliver the Farmerville 
children’s toys. I must keep a cool 
head and not give up.” 

Watching carefully, he traveled 
toward the south, but he didn’t find 
Farmerville. He came back to 
Monroe and searched toward the 
east, with no better luck. At last he 
turned west from Monroe and after 
about forty miles he sighted the 
lighted school building entrance, 
The town clock struck one as he 
made a safe landing. 

How happy Santa was! He had 
been waiting an hour and there was 
not much time left. “Ho, ho, ho, I 
knew you would make it, Tripper,” 
he laughed, patting him lovingly on 
the flanks. ‘““Now you rest here while 
I take these toys to the sleeping 
children. I will be back in a jiffy and 
we will return to the North Country 
together.” 

When they got home, Tripper 
beamed to his Mother, 

“Because I worked and worked each 
day 

I knew enough to find the way 

And took the toys where Santa said 

Before the children hopped from 
bed.” 


And Mother Deer was so pleased, 
she bragged on Tripper herself: 
“You are an IMPORTANT rein- 

deer 
To help Santa again this year.” 


And when I grew. too tired to play 
I’d rest on some high shelf, 

And sleep between a teddy bear 

And a little, fuzzy elf! 
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The Complete Art 


Lesson 


ANNA DUNSER 


At Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools 
Maplewood, Mo. 


Like a good story an art lesson 
has three parts, a Beginning, a 
Middle and an End. Without these 
three parts the art lesson—or the 
story—is not complete. 

The Beginning may be called the 
assignment, the presentation, setting 
up the problem, setting the stage, or 
in simple words, it means that the 
teacher, or the children, individually 
or as a group, or all working, to- 
gether decide what they are going 
to do. 

The Middle is the actual work of 
solving the problem, the time when 
the children are on their own, each 
one working for himself to accomp- 
lish what he has set out to do. Each 
one works and succeeds according 
to his own capacity. 

The End of the art lesson consists 
of evaluating the results. It means 
examining the work done and find- 
ing where it is good and satisfactory 
and where it could be improved. 

The assignment has many aspects 
as well as many names. If the 
teacher makes art materials avail- 
able and indicates to the children 
that they are to wade in and do 
anything they want to, we have the 


simplest form of the Beginning. 
This type of assignment is some- 
times desirable but has disadvant- 
ages as a regular practice. 

The children may be blocked by 
the very wide range of possibilities. 
If they have the whole universe to 
choose from they may not be able 
to choose at all. But if the assign- 
ment follows closely upon some in- 
teresting experience such as a game, 
a story, a trip, or a discussion, it 
will not be too difficult to settle 
upon a subject. 

Then too, such an assignment if 
used often encourages repetition of 
things done before. If a child has 
been praised for one piece of work 
he may wish to repeat it again and 
again each time he is using that 
same medium. He may become 
more skillful in doing one thing but 
he is not thinking. 

The direction, ““‘Do whatever you 
want to,’ may give no impetus to 
use newly acquired information. 
And the children are making the 
most progress when they incorporate 
into their work the new things they 
have learned. 

The teacher may be giving other 


teachers, parents and administrators 
a wrong impression if she says the 
children are doing whatever they 
want to. When this broad assign- 
ment is desirable the teacher may 
explain in words that have a better 
connotation — .that the children 
are to make their own choices, de 
veloping their powers of discriminat 
ing, judging and deciding. 

The presentation of the lesson is 
slightly more. definite than the above 
type if the teacher reads a poem, 
refers to a common experience, or 
asks the children to think what 
they did at a particular time and 
suggests (or directs) that they may 
paint, model, or build some phase 
of that experience. She will, of 
course, use simple words for the 
small children. She may say, 
“Paint a picture of the things you 
liked most in the story,” or some- 
thing of that type. 

A discussion may lead to the 
problem which the children are to 
attack. The teacher may or may 
not have in mind some particular 
subject for discussion.. The subject 
may come from one of the children. 

“It was raining hard when I came 
to school so I wore my red rain 
coat,”” remarks one child. 

This makes an interesting begin- 
ning. Other children tell what they 
wore. The teacher may point out 
the variety of colors in raincoats, 
umbrellas and boots that were worn. 
She may ask the pupils if they came 
to school in groups or one by one. 
If the third or fourth grade they 
may discuss the appearance of the 
surroundings, muddy roads, wet 
streets, green fields, gloomy build- 
ings, etc. 

The discussion, before the chil- 
dren begin to paint, may be very 
brief or it may be continued at 
some length. Which is best? The 
extended discussion will lead to 
better paintings and develop ap- 
preciation of the well-filled and well- 
planned page, but the brief assign- 
ment will place more responsibility 
upon the pupils. It is therefore 
well to have one kind, then the 
other, alternating as seems neces- 
sary. For the very brief assignment 
the teacher may say, “Make a 
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picture of some children coming to 
school in the rain.”’ 

For a piece of work that will 
extend over several days or weeks, 
such as a mural or a unit on the 
farm, the Beginning should be dis- 
cussed at some length and be well 
illustrated in many ways—a trip 
to a farm, stories, relating individual 
experiences on the farm. The chil- 
dren on the farms may be studying 
about the city and the preparation 
would be similar. 

However, the unit of work may 
be divided into smaller units and 
each division may have its own Be- 
ginning, Middle and End. The 
farmer and his family may be one 
unit, the farm animals another and 
the crops grown on the farm stil! 
another. 

The Middle part of the art lesson 
is the actual work of the children 
and best results are obtained if the 
pupils are free of teacher interfer- 
ence. 
think and work best if there are no 
distractions or interruptions. 

While the children are working 
the teacher will be alert and she 
will know the outward appearance 
of the progress of each individual 
in the room. She can see how their 
minds work only by observing the 
outward expression of their think- 
ing. To do his best work the child 
must have an opportunity to com- 
plete his work without changing his 
ideas midway. 


One child may ask a question 


Anyone, child or adult, can - 


will disturb the course of 
thought for many in the room. 

“Does the farmer always paint 
his barn red?” asks one child. Then 
a dozen other children are brought 
away from their own problems to 
visualize a red barn. 

The teacher will discourage ques- 
tions while the Middle part of the 
lesson is in progress but she will 
not forbid them. Sometimes a 
question is necessary to an indi- 
vidual child. Perhaps the child can 
consult the teacher quietly and pri- 
rately and the discussion need hot 
attract the other children. But 
these individual conferences may 
encourage the children to seek them 
merely to get some attention and 
are therefore discouraged. Or the 


which 


child may ask questions because he 
does not wish to take the responsi- 
bility of making a decision. 


So it is well to have the children 
understand before they attack their 
problems that they are on their own; 
they must make their own decisions; 
the answer to almost any question 
will be “Use your own judgment.” 

When a child has been inattentive 
and doesn’t know the conditions of 
the lesson he should still “use his 
own judgment.” Such a procedure 
will cause him to be more attentive 
the next time. 

However, the teacher can sense 
when the “use your own judgment” 
answer might cause frustration, in- 
decision and discouragement. She 
should ask the children to do the 
work the way they think it should 
be done, without giving the im- 
pression that she is reprimanding 
them. It should be a privilege to 
use one’s Own opinion. 

Of course no teacher will go about 
the room pointing out to Jimmy 
that he is not doing it right, or to 
Carol that she misunderstocod—that 
this is the way the teacher meant 
it should be done. Such criticism 
can come in the third part of the 
lesson if it is necessary. 

The End of the art lesson is the 
part that is sometimes neglected. 
It is such an important part that 
it should be the. most enjoyable 
part of the procedure. 

Like the other.stages of the lesson 
the End may be carried out in vari- 
ous ways. If time permits the 
pieces of art work may be displayed 
immediately upon completion. Some 
children will finish before others. 
If each piece of work is displayed 
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as finished those who have finished 
may occupy themselves by studying 
the things displayed. If some chil- 
dren have been dawdling, they will 
speed up a little when they see that 
the work is being put up for a 
discussion. 

If time does not permit having 
the discussion immediately the tea- 
cher may pin up the work at some 
time later in the day, or at the be- 
ginning of the next art period, if 
there is a set time for the art work. 
If the teacher can manage to put 
the work up on the wall while the 
children are out at play or before 
they come from home it is a nice 
surprise and excites interest when 
the children see the work of the 
whole group at one time. Where 
the children are large enough to do 
so they can take the responsibility 
of tacking the work to the bulletin 
board. 

We will suppose that the teacher 
has found time to put up the work, 
then what next? 

For small children, kindergarten 
and first grade, that is sufficient. 


Than go back where he started from; 
Why no respecting crow 

Was ever treated half so mean, 

And that I’m sure is so.” 


One day the folks in Barnyard town 
Had gathered for a talk, 

When suddenly a whir of wings 
Accompanied by a squawk 


Sailed down and settled in their midst, 
His feathers all awry, 
And said, in no uncertain words, 
“That he would rather die 


The Barnyard folks all gathered round 
And asked him to explain, 

Just what it was had riled him so, 
And caused him so much pain? 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The children will take some time 
to look at everybody’s work, find 
their own in the group and enjoy 
the display. They may or may not 


want to talk about it, but it is not— 


necessary for the teacher to point 
out any particularly good pieces but 
the children may ‘do that of their 
own accord. 

In the second and third grade the 
teacher may encourage the children 
to discuss the pictures, to find one 
that sings out. It can be seen easily 
from across the ré6m. The pupils 
discover that this is true because 
the crayons were used with pressure 
(causing a contrast of light and 
dark) or that paint was used in both 
dark and light values. They may 
find a picture that is easy to under- 
stand because the principal char- 
acter or object is made larger than 
other things in the composition. 
Or it may be colored brighter or 
darker than the other parts. 

Some one may find a picture 
where the lines and spots of color 
fill the space and fit well, one thing 
next to another. Under the teacher’s 


Rufus, the Crow 


SHEILA STINSON 


Then as he smoothed his feathers he 


guidance the children learn to look 
for art quality not for accurate 
drawing. If a child remarks that 
in Tom’s drawing the arms of the 
man are too short, the teacher asks 
if longer arms would fit into the 
space better. Would they? Or 
would they not? 

The child who is slow, mentally 
retarded, will see his work among 
the others but will still believe his 
is as good as any other. The 
teacher or the pupils may find some- 
thing good to say about it. If he 
has worked up to capacity he should 
derive some pleasure from his work. 
If another child has high mentality, 
but has done his work carelessly, he 
can compare his arts with the others 
and profit by the comparison. Of 
course all compariosn is done si- 
lently by the individuals. 

The End of the lesson is the 
opportunity for improvement. It 
should not be omitted. The art 
lesson is not a complete unit without 
all three parts, the Beginning, the 
Middle and the End, 


Started in to tell 


You see I was so hungry that 


The story of his troubles and 
He did it very well. 


I couldn’t hardly fly, 


So I went to a farmer’s field 
And thought that I would try 


To get a half a dozen grains 


Of corn which he could spare; 


My need was great and so I failed 
To see him standing there. 


He had an awful stick and then 


He raised it up and boom... 


They all felt sorry for him so 
They brought him out some food, 
And being so warm hearted they 

Said he could stay for good! 


I was so frightened I can tell, 
I thought it was my doom, 
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December in the 1952 
Kindergarten 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


“Oh, clap, clap your hands, 

And sing out with glee! 

For Christmas is coming and merry 
are wel 


Now swift o’er the snow the tiny 
reindeer 

Are trotting and bringing good 
Santa Claus near. 


Our stockings we’ll hang and while 
we're asleep 

Then down through the chimney 
will Santa Claus creep. 


He’ll empty his pack, then up he 
will come 

And, calling his reindeer, will hurry 
away home. 


Then clap, clap your hands and sing 
out with glee 

For Christmas is coming and merry 
are we!” 


‘ang the kindergarten boys and girls 
‘uring all the month of December. 
“hey never seemed to tire of this 
lor it was always accompanied by 
‘ysterious whisperings of Santa 
laus and the children seemed ab- 


solutely overflowing with gladness 
and energy. Joy, joy, joy every- 
where for them! 

“But, not for the teacher if we 
do as much handwork as we ac- 
complished last year,” thought Jane 
Parker, remembering her aching 
back and fingers as she had helped 
the youngsters finish their work. 
This year she resolved to make the 
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wonderful Christmas season one of 
joy for all, teacher included! She 
planned for more simple handwork 
so that there would be time for her 
to live with her children. She 
hoped to awaken in them the true 
Christmas spirit, to emphasize the 
pleasure of giving and a feeling that 
this is the time when we may show, 
by means of gifts, our love and 
gratitude, not only for our parents 
and friends who do so much for us; 
but, also, to those who have less 
happiness and comfort than we. 
She wanted to begin the Christmas 
work with conversation and stories of 
the birthday of Jesus; then later go 
on to Santa Claus. 

However, she said nothing to dim 
the children’s joy and enthusiasm 
when they used a different approach. 
Thanksgiving was hardly over when 
they began talking eagerly about 
the street and. window decorations 
down town — the Christmas trees, 
toys and gifts and Miss Parker 
shared their appreciation of their 
own brightly decorated city. She 
let them talk about what they 
wanted for Christmas and about 
the letters they were going to write 
to Santa Claus, while she fervently 
hoped that during the pre-Christmas 
days she might help them to get the 
spirit of giving rather than that of 
receiving and experience the real 
meaning of Christmas. She realized 
the futility of attempting to bring 
to them anything of the spiritual 
while their minds were so filled with 
thoughts of material things. 

Several children brought pictures 
of store windows decorated for 
Christmas, pictures of Santa Claus 
and Christmas trees which were 
placed on the bulletin board and 
greatly enjoyed. Shirley brought a 
large gaily colored picture book of 
‘“’Twas the Night Before Christ- 
mas” which was read and re-read 
by request. Then Dick exclaimed, 
““Let’s sing ‘Jingle Bells’, which 
was followed by requests for “‘Jolly 
Old St. Nicholas” and “‘Santa Claus 
is Coming to Town.” 

“Santa Claus is in town!’ an- 
nounced Jackie. ‘My sister saw 
him in Toyland.” 

“Oh, let’s go to Toyland! Let’s go 
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to Toyland!” called out the children 
eagerly. In the room were many 
children whom Miss Parker knew 
would not have the privilege of this 
visit unless they were taken with 
the group and, as she felt it would 
be most worth while for all the boys 
and girls, she had planned for the 
trip later in the month, but had not 
anticipated such an early suggestion. 
She told the class that if the neces- 
sary plans could be made they 
might go soon. As her pupils went 
home that day happily excited about 
Christmas, Jane Parker wondered 
how excessive stimulation could be 
avoided, how the children could be 
kept as quiet and relaxed as possible 
during this most exciting and thrill- 
ing time of the year for children. 

Because the trees the class would 
see on the downtown streets were 
Balsam Firs, Miss Parker taught 
some interesting facts about this 
kind of evergreen. The class walked 
to a little Balsam Fir near the 
school for this Nature lesson. She 
showed them how the needles grew 
all the way around the stem, but 
appeared to be two-rowed. Each 
child was asked to pick a needle off 
and try to roll it between his fingers. 

“T can’t make it roll!” exclaimed 
Mark. 

““No, because it is flat,” explained 
the teacher. “That is one way 
that we know that it is a fir tree; 
if the needles were round and would 
roll it would be another evergreen, 
not a fir.’”’ The distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the fir tree is that it has 
flat needles. Other interesting facts 
about the Balsam Fir are: 

Unlike the cones of the Pine, 
which turn down when they are 
ripe, the cones of the fir still stand 
up when they are ripe. The scales 
fall off with the seeds. 

The Balsam is the most fragrant 
and lasting, so makes a desirable 
Christmas tree. 

A new fir should be planted for 
every one cut. 

Back in the schoolroom the two 
or three most interesting facts about 
the Balsam Fir were reviewed. The 
children dictated sentences to be 
written on a chart. Instead of having 
a picture on the oak tag chart they 
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sewed on a branch of the tree they had 
visited. This specimen above the 
story about the fir made the chart 
most realistic. The story 
Little Fir Tree’ by Sara Cone 
Bryant from Stories To Tell To 
Children was enjoyed. 

Before leaving school for the trip 
to Toyland the following chart was 
re-read: 

To Make Our Trip Worthwhile 

We will: 

1. Be quiet at all times 

2. Be careful at the crossings 

3. See all that we can 

4. Keep our hands to ourselves 

5. Not go ahead of the guide 

The glowing. happiness which 
these children carried home with 
them from the visit to Toyland 
was absolutely irresistible. It was 
a stimulus to create poems, stories, 
rhythm, and song, to explore books, 
to dramatize experiences, to model, 
and to paint. To music they played 
that they were mechanical dolls 
in the toy shop, toy ducks, chickens, 
and elephants, that they were rein- 
deer pulling Santa’s sleigh, etc. 

It was fun making a fireplace of 
real brick. All the children. helped 
and carried one brick at a time very 
carefully. The fireplace was built 
against the radiator, which seemed 
the logical place for it, as through 
this the class gained some idea of 
heating. Later when a mother stop- 
ped in the room her child would 
invariably take her to the fireplace 
and ask her to feel how warm it was. 


The brick absorbed and held the 
heat from the radiator. This proved 
to be a most realistic fireplace. 
When a rug made from an old 
sheeplined coat was placed in front 
of it coziness and warmth emanated. 
The children loved to sit there on 
the rug or in the little rockers and 
enjoy Christmas pictures and books. 

One morning after recess, while 
the children were resting, “Silent 
Night” and other Christmas carols 
rang softly through the halls and 
the spirit of the songs seemed to 
enter into the group bringing with 
it a hush of wonder and of beauty. 
Jane Parker, quietly and simply 
began reading the story of the 
first Christmas from “The Christ 
Child,” illustrated in color by the 
Petershams. The children accepted 
it with a pleased quietness which 
lingered in the room even after the 
reading was finished. Pat broke the 
silence with, “They all wanted to 
bring gifts to the Christ Child, 
didn’t they?” 

“That was because they all loved 
Him,” explained Robert. 

“Yes, people from near and far 
brought gifts to the Christ Child, 
and all through the years since, 
people have given gifts Christmas 
time to those they love,” said the 
teacher, leading the children to 
thoughts of people they loved and 
to whom they would like to give 
gifts. 

“T’d like to make something for 
my mother,” said Ruth. 
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“Oh, I'll make a gift for my 
other and one for my father, 
too,” added Russell. It was sug- 
gested that each child think what 
his father and mother would enjoy 
and what he might be able to make 
ind report this the following day. 
A filing card was prepared for each 
child so that the names of those 
whom he wished to make gifts for 
could be written below his name. 
As he decided his gift for each one 
his choice was written opposite the 
person’s name. A record was kept 
of the articles started and of those 
finished. Among gifts made were: 
dust cloths, pin trays, dish towels, 
doilies, waste paper basket, dust- 
cloth can, candy boxes, book-ends, 
paper weights, ssh trays, bowls, 
pencil and pen holders, cake and 
cookie plates, plaques, and hot dish 
mats. 

As Christmas drew nearer the 
children were experiencing more 
and more the joy of creating. Easel 
painting proved to be very popular. 
Favorite stories were illustrated, 
among them “The Kitten That 
Wanted To Be A Christmas Pres- 
ent” by DaisygPlympton, “The 
Lights on the Chiistmas Tree” by 


Florence Page, “The Pine Tree’? 


and “A Real Surprise.” Other :very 
good Christmas stories: ““Mrs. Goose 
Hangs Up Her Stocking,” by Mir- 
iam Clark Potter; “The Rag Doll’s 
Christmas” by Carolyn Bailey; ““The 
Golden Cobweba” — Old Folk 
Tale; ‘““The Silver Cones” by Jo- 
hanna Spyri; ‘““The Four Wishes” — 
Danish Fairy Tale, and ‘‘The Little 
Blue Dishes.”’ 

Selecting, buying, and carrying 
the Christmas tree — a_ beautiful 
Balsam Fir — back to school was in 
itself a thrilling adventure. When 


with the custodian’s help it stood 
startipped near; the fireplace a group 
of children began singing, ‘“‘O Christ- 
mas Tree, The best in all the world 
to me” by Nina B. Hartford. Other 
favorite Christmas songs: “Little 
Jack Horner’”’ music by J. W. Ellis; 
“Chi istmas Stockings” by Wonson 
and ivliessner; Christmas 
by Baker and Parker; ‘‘Christmas 
Day” by Mary Root Kern, and 
“The Secret.” 

A small group“of boys and girls 
were sitting on We rug before the 
fireplace enjoying “The Christ 
Child.” When they came to the 
picture of the Baby Jesus in the 
manger they say, “Away In A 
Manger.” The teachers- listened un- 
observed and were surprised when 
they came to the picture of the 
three kings to hear them sing, “We 
Three Kings of Orient Are.” Jane 
Parker wanted to help make it 
possible for her children to store up 
many lovely impressions as, for 
instance, the beauty of the Christmas 
carol singing out among the ever- 
greens. She herself appreciated 
beauty enough to know how, ‘to let 
children absorb it without being 
talked to very much about it?” , 

Late one afternoon’ when for a 
moment the group was quiet and un- 
occupied Jane Parker read one of 
the very best Christmas poems “‘Christ- 
mas Morning” — a piece of great 
artistry by Elizabeth Madox Rob- 
erts. During December several other 
poems were enjoyed: “The Brown 
Birds” by Eleanor Farjeon, ‘‘Christ- 
mas Carol” by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth, “Christmas Time” by Rose 
Fyleman, and “‘A Real Santa Claus” 
by Frank Dempster Sherman. For 
choral speaking they used “The 
Squirrel’s Christmas” by Winifred 
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Howard and “In the Week When 
Christmas Comes” by Eleanor Far- 
jeon, which were enjoyed by other 
grades and the mothers. The chil- 
dren wanted to share their Christmas 
tree with others and during the week 
before Christmas most of the 
mothers, some of the grandmothers 
and aunts, and two or three fathers 
wandered in informally to see the 
tree and to hear the poems and 
Christmas music. 

The joy which the children ex- 
perienced in making and giving 
presents to their parents, in sharing 
their tree, poems, and songs with 
them and other classes in the school 
was no greater than their pleasure in 
giving the squirrels: and birds a 
real Christmas. They ‘talked about 
what they could do to make the 
birds and squirrels happy and de- 
cided that when the ground is 
covered with snow, food is needed 
more than anything else. What fun 
they had stringing pop corn, cran- 
berries and raisins and tying pieces 
of suet and bread to the ends of 
strings to swing from the trees! 
And what fun it was to wade 
through snow, each child carrying 
a string or two. of food to the 
beautiful little Pine Tree — their 
Christmas tree for the birds! And 
when the children had formed a 
circle around it, saying the poems, 
“Christmas Tree’ by Aileen Fisher 
and “Sing Gaily Round the Christ- 
mas Tree’ by Nancy Byrd Turner 
and singing carols, their little faces 
shining with happiness, Jane Parker 
wondered if these children had not 
unconsciously found out for them- 
selves that the joy of life comes from 
what we put into it. 


Faster than busses, 
Swifter than trains, 

Smoother than steamships 
Sail the big planes. 


2 


Transport. Planes 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


\ 


Higher than rainclouds, 
Or eagles that soar, 
Higher than mountains , 
The-big planes roar!. 


4 Faster than dog sled, 
Or swift running steed 
A 
, The big planes speed! 
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the wax after the paraffin has 
melted. Crushed colored chalk may 
be added, giving “body” and en- 
durance to the paraffin. 

When the figures are finished, a 
bath in cold water will harden and 
polish them. Of course, they never 
should be placed near a radiator o1 
in the sun. 

*Candles may be made by pouring 
the paraffin into small muffin tins 
or jello molds. Insert the wicks while 
the colored paraffin is still soft 
The wicks may be made by dipping 
string into liquid paraffin and letting 
it dry. 

Rainbow candles are made by 
pouring one color paraffin on top of 
another in small dishes or glasses. 
Allow the one layer to solidify before 
adding the next and remember to 

Playing With Paraffin insert the wick first. It may be 
suspended in the center by tying 
CAROLYN W. HEYMAN one end to a small stick and holding 


it in the center of the glass while you 
Assistant Professor of Art, State University College for Teachers pour enchcolor; Place the glasses 
Buffalo, New York 


in warm water, as you would a jello 


Panrarrin is easy to use for 


modeling, carving and candle mak- 
ing. It may be purchased at your 
own grocery store or saved from the 
tops of jelly jars. Melt it in a double 
boiler or a pan placed in very hot 
water, never directly over the fire. 
As it becomes liquid, pour it into 
small muffin tins or any receptacle 
with the proportions of the object 
you wish to make. When it has 
solidified, but is still soft, you can 
model it as you would any other 
plastic material. The warmth of 
the hands usually will keep it soft 
but you can immerse it in warm 
water from time to time. It should 
not be quite so soft for carving but 
one should be able to cut it without 
its sticking to the knife or cracking. 
Proceed as you would with soap. 
However, if a part should break, it 
always can be put back by heating 
the pieces and pushing them to- 
gether while they are warm. 

The natural paraffin looks like 
frosted glass. If a color is wanted, 
just shave a little wax crayon of the 
desired color with the paraffin and 
melt them together. A marbleized 
effect is brought about by. adding 
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mold, when you wish to remove the 
candles. 

Fill a flat baking dish with 
colored paraffin and insert wicks 
at two or three inch intervals while 
it is still liquid. When the paraffin 
has hardened, the many wicks may 
be lighted and will seem almost like 
a dish of flames. 

Some of the most attractive 
candles are flower shapes. The 
petals are modeled from layers of 
soft, colored paraffin about a half 
inch thick and are assembled into 
flat flowers. The wicks are pushed 
into the centers where the petals 
are joined. A few drops of yellow or 
green paraffin will add to the 
natural effect and help hold the 
wicks in place. These wicks will 
look like the stamens of the flowers. 
Be sure to keep the flowers flat so 


In SWEDEN Julgrot, Christ- 
mas mush, holds first place among 
the choice of foods for the occasion. 
It is rice boiled a long while in milk 
and seasoned with salt, cinnamon 
and sugar. Blanched almonds are 
boiled in the mush and the saying 
is that whoever finds the first almond 
will be the first to be married. The 
mush is served with cream and 
while eating it all are expected to 
make up rhymes about the rice and 
the good luck it is to bring them. 

In Sweden the lut-fisk, Christmas 
fish, holds as prominent a place as 
the Christmas roast-beef in England. 
The fish used resembles a cod. It is 
either soaked in soda water or 
buried for days in wood ashes; then 
it is boiled and served with milk 
vravy. Another Swedish fish dish 
is a pudding made of salt herrings, 
skinned, boned and cut in thin 
slices, which are laid in a dish with 
slices of cold boiled potatoes and 
hard-boiled eggs. This is covered 
with a dressing of cream, butter and 
eggs; then baked and served hot. 


they will float in a low glass dish. 
A mirror placed beneath the dish 
will reflect the color and the lights. 

The nice thing about paraffin is 
that you can melt it over and over 
again. Hence, the ends of candles 
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The baking is usually begun at 
least two weeks before Christmas. 
Bread is made of wheat and rye 
flour, raised over night, then rolled 
very thin and cut into discs twelve 
or fourteen inches in diameter with 
a hole in the center. These are 
baked; then strung on a stick and 
left to dry under the beams of the 
baking room. Then follows the 
making of sweetened, 
wheat and other breads, as well as 
the baking of the light yellow (saff- 
ron), the chocokite-brown and thin 
colored cakes and those that are 
filled with custard. 

A favorite drink is Julglogg, made 
from brandy, port wine and spiced 
with eight or nine condiments, as 
well as almonds and raisins. 

In France confectioners have a 
tempting supply of naulets—deli- 
cate little cakes with a sugar figure 
of Christ on top, pretty boxes made 
of chocolate, full of candy in the 
shapes of fruits, boots and shoes, 
musical instruments, etc. 


In Spain the national dish for 


soft, rye,. 


and the scraps from the carvings, or 
any mistakes you may make, are 
never really wasted. 


*Often teachers need to make inexpensive decora- 
tions for teacher meetings or the children want to 
e gifts for mother. 


dinner is the Puchero Olla—a com- 
pound of beef, mutton, bacon, ca- 
pons, chickens, lard, garlic and 
everything else the larder affords 
boiled together. Among many of 
the old families only blood relatives 
are expected to eat and drink to- 
gether on this holy day. However, 
if one has no relatives to invite him 
to a feast he can easily get a Christ- 
mas dinner on the streets. Men are 
ready to cook for him over their 
braseros of charcoal and vendors are 
at hand with preserved fruits, the 
famous almond rock, almond soup, 
truffled turkey, or the most desir- 
able of the season’s delicacies — 
sea-bream, which is brought from 
Cadiz especially for Christmas use. 
There are nuts of all kinds; chest- 
nuts, the finest in the world, are 
abundant. Rich layer-cakes of 
preserves, having almond icing with 
fruits and liquor-filled ornaments of 
sugar on top are often sent from 
friend to friend for dinner. 

The Christmas feast of the Sazons 
was not complete without the pea- 
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cock. It was sometimes served as a 
pie with its head protruding from 
one side of the crust and its wide- 
spread tail from the other; more 
often the bird was skinned, stuffed 
with herbs and sweet spices, roasted 
and then put into its skin again. 

In some parts of Ireland a Christ- 
mas drink is Lamb’s-wool, which is 
made by brusing roasted apples and 
mixing the juice with wine or milk. 
This drink is served with apples 
and nuts. 

In Germany is the ever-present 
Christmas cake. It is spiced and 
hard, cut in many different shapes— 
animals, stars, hearts, men, women, 
etc. The Pfeffer, Kuchen (pepper 
cakes) are to be seen everywhere 
at Christmas time. 


The Liberty Bell 
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The main dish in Russia is roast 
pig stuffed with mushrooms, buck- 
wheat grain (Kasha) and served 
with horseradish. 

A popular Christmas dish in 
Poland is Golumpi, made of chopped 
meat, rolled in cabbage, stewed in 
the oven and served with vegetables 
and sour cream. 

A part of Christmas Eve in 
Lithuania is the Poppy Loaf. Tiny 
loaves are made of bread dough and 
baked hard in bread pans. Poppy 
seeds are ground in an iron kettle 
using an axe handle. After water 
and sugar have been added to the 
ground poppy seeds the little loaves 
are dipped in the mixture. The 
poppy seed water is also used as a 
drink. 
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Tue LIBERTY BELL, loved 
and treasured by America, is 200 
years old this year. 

The bell was ordered in 1751 for 
the new State House in Philadelphia, 
and was cast in London by Thomas 
Lister and arrived in Philadelphia 
in August, 1752. 

It was cracked by a stroke of the 
clapper while its tone was being 
tested. It was melted down and a 
second bell was cast. When this 
one was found defective a third bell 
was cast by Pass & Stowe, in 
Philadelphia and on June 7th, 1753 
was hung in the Tower of Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cast in the metal are the words: 

“PROCLAIM LIBERTY 

THROUGHOUT ALL THE 

LAND UNTO THE 


INHABITANTS THEREOF” 


It is twelve feet in circumference’ 


and weighs more than 2,000 pounds. 

The Bell was rung July 8th, 1776 
on the occasion of the proclamation 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
It remained in the tower of the 
State House until September 18, 
1777 when, to prevent it from 
possible damage by the British, it 
was taken to Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, secreted beneath the floor 


of Zion Church until June 27, 1778 
when it was returned to Philadelphia 
and replaced in Indépendence Hall. 

The Bell was rung on every July 
4th and every state occasion until 
July 8, 1835 when it cracked by 


In Italy, after the first course of 
chicken broth has been served then 
comes Capitelli. The Capitelli is 
served on a plate and looks like 
little dunce caps. To make it, the 
white meat of chicken and pork is 
chopped and mixed with eggs and 
spices. Inch-high dunce caps made 
of noodle dough are filled with the 
mixture. A whole plate of these 
little caps and sauce is served. The 
sauce is a dressing called Moutarde 
de Cremona which is made of fruits, 
mustard and spices. 

In Roumania thin dry wafers are 
baked which represent the swaddling 
clothes of the Christ Child. Be- 
cause they are flavorless they are 
eaten with honey and syrup. 


being tolled for the death of Chief 
Justice John Marshall. On April 8, 
1917 the Bell was lightly struck by 
a Philadelphia official when war on 
Germany was announced . . . The 
Bell rang again on June 6, 1944 
when word was received that Allied 
Forces had invaded Europe. The 
Mayor of Philadelphia tapped the 
Bell and its tone was broadcast 
throughout the Nation. 
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Christmas Television Hour 


Tue general theme for this 
T.V. show is “Christmas Around 
the World.” We hope we can give 
you a clear picture of how the Yule- 
tide is celebrated in other countries. 
We shall tell you the facts that 
particularly interested our third 
grade group. 

Iam Kristin. In Sweden where I 
come from, there is a general house- 
cleaning before Christmas; every- 
thing must be polished, scrubbed, 
beaten and cleaned. All rubbish 
must. be burned, for there must be 
no dirt or sinful thoughts during the 
holy festival. The baking is begun 
at least two weeks before Christmas; 
you may be sure that there are no 
idle moments in our house during 
December. But, we are repaid for 
all our labors on Christmas Eve. 

At early nightfall, when the col- 
ored candles are blazing over the 
Christmas tree and a great red ball 
of light shines from its topmost 
branches, we children see the tree 
for the first time. Our parents 
decorate it secretly so that it will 
be a surprise for us. Needless to 
say, when we see it there are shouts 
and screams of delight, which are 
increased upon the arrival of Santa 
Claus covered with wool-snow and 
carrying baskets of gifts. On the 
huge sled are several baskets accord- 
ing to the number of bundles to be 
distributed to each family. Each 
bundle has the name of the owner 
on its wrapper, together with mot- 
toes and funny rhymes, which are 
read aloud for the amusement of 
all. Santa Claus always gives ad- 
vice to the young folks as he passes 
out his gifts. After he has left, all 
of us.join in dancing and singing 
around the tree jingles such as the 
following: 

“Now is Christmas here again, 

Now is Christmas here again, 

After Christmas then comes 

Easter, 

Fish and rice and Christmas 

cheer!—etc.” 

Then we play many games simi- 
lar to “Blind Man’s Buff,” “Hunt 
to the Music,” “Hot and Cold” 
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and “Hunt the Key.” My favorite 
game is “Cutting the Oats.” We 
will all play this game for you now. 
Cutting the Oats 
The boys and girls (there must 
be an extra boy) dance in a circle, 
singing: 
“Cut the oats, cut the oats, 
Who is going té bind them? 
That my dearest will have to do, 
But, where will I find him? 


I saw him last night in the 


moonlight, 

In the moonlight clear and 
bright, 

So you take one and I'll take 
one, 

And he will be left without 
one.” 


The boys represent the cutters 
and the girls the oats and there is 
great merriment as the cutter’s 
arms encircle the waists of the oats, 
leaving the unfortunate cutter, 
whom they all dance around shout- 
ing, 

*‘No one did want you, 

Poor sprite, no one wants you, 

You are left alone, 

You are left alone.” 

Iam Hans. {tn Holland where 1 
come from we have St. Nicholas 
instead of Santa Claus. He knows 
all about us, if we’ve been good or 
bad and sometimes gives us a little 
lecture when he brings our gifts. 
Sometimes he asks us to repeat 
verses to him or asks us about our 
lessons. We study unusually hard 
in December so that we will know 
the answers to the questions he 
may ask us. 

When the presents are all dis- 
tributed, St. Nicholas has said 
goodbye, promising to come back 
the next year and the little children 
are tucked in bed, the grown-ups 
have their fun. They let me stay 
up last year because-I was the 
oldest. First, they sat round the 
table which stands in the middle of 
the room under the lamp and had 
tea and speculaas (hard cookies), 
until their own “surprises” began 
to arrive. St. Nicholas’ presents 


must be hidden and disguised as 
much as possible. Sometimes a 
package addressed to one person will 
finally turn out to be for quite a 
different member of the family than 
the one who first received it, for 
the address on each wrapper in the 
various stages of unpacking makes 
it necessary for the package to 
change hands as many times as 
there are papers to undo. It was 
really fun seeing them unpacked. 
The tiniest gifts came in large pack- 
ing cases. Sometimes the presents 
were baked in a loaf of bread. The 
longer it takes to find the gift the 
more successful is the “surprise.” 

At ten o’clock the room is cleared 
and the table is spread with a white 
tablecloth. When all are seated at 
the table a dish of boiled chestnuts, 
steaming hot, is brought in and 
eaten with butter and salt. Letter- 
banket, (chocolate or cakes made in 
the shape of an initial) and hot 
punch or milk chocolate are also 
served. I had fun at the grown-up’s 
party, but after I drank my milk 
chocolate, I was ready to put a 
wooden shoe in front of the fireplace 
along with a dish of water for St. 
Nicholas’ horse. The shoe was 
filled with hay. This is a sign to 
St. Nicholas that the children are 
safe in bed. 

I am Cosette. In France where I 
come from the children go into the 
woods several days before Christ- 
mas to gather holly, pretty lichens, 
bright berries and laurel with which 
to build the cre’che, their tribute in 
memory of the birth of Christ. It 
is a representation of the Holy 
Manger, which we build on a table 
in the corner of the living room. 
With bits of stones we make a hill, 
partly covering the rocky surface 
with green and, in some places, 
sprinkling it with flour to produce 
the effect of snow. On and about 
the hill we arranged tiny figures of 
men and beasts and above the 
summit we suspended a bright star. 
Here is the creche we have made to 
show you. 

In France after the ceremony of 
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lighting the Yule-log on Christmas 
Eve, we children light up the 
creche with small candles. Through- 
out the work of gathering the ma- 
terial and making and lighting the 
creche, we sing carols in praise of 
the Baby Jesus. 

We hang sheaves of wheat to the 
eaves of the houses for the birds’ 
Christmas and the animals are given 
special care. Each house-cat is 
given all it can eat on Christmas 
Eve for if, by any chance, it mews, 
‘bad luck is sure to follow. A great 
deal is done for the poor at Christ- 
mas; food, clothing and gifts are 
given generously. 

December is truly Music Month 
in France. From the first to the 
last every one who can make a 
sound is singing, singing, singing. 
Strolling musicians go from house 
to house playing and singing Noels. 
Noel means “good news.” We 
children delight in placing our 
sabots, or shoes, on the hearth for 
the Christ-child to fill with gifts on 
Christmas Eve. 

I am Giovoni. In Italy where I 
come from, eight days before Christ- 
mas, during the Novena, shepherds 
go from house to house asking if 
Christmas is to be kept there. If it 
is, they leave a wooden spoon to 
mark the place and later bring their 
bagpipes or other musical instru- 
ments and play before it, singing 
one of the sweet Nativity songs. 
During the Norena, we children go 
about reciting Christmas verses, 
receiving money from those who 
gather round us to listen and later 
spending our earnings in buying 
eels or other delicacies of the season. 

At two o'clock the day before 
Christmas the Ceppo, or Yule-log, 
is lighted on the kitchen hearth and 
fires are lighted in other rooms; for 
fire and light add to the Christmas 
atmosphere. That evening we enjoy 
a banquet in which fish is an im- 
portant item of food. We always 
have a capon stuffed with chestnuts 
even though our family purse must 
be stretched to provide it. Also 
we have many different kinds of 
sweetmeats and, of course, macaroni. 

Then comes the drawing frum the 
Urn of Fate. Sometimes we draw 
out packages; other times blanks. 
Once I was very disappointed when 
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1 drew out a blank; for then I did 
not understand that there is always 
a gift for each one, in spite of the 
blanks. So all of us always have a 
very merry Christmas. 

I am Anna. In Russia where | 
come from on Welikikdenj — Christ- 
mas — we go to house parties. We 
travel over the snow and ice in 
sledges and take cake and sweet- 
meats with us. There we feast, 
play games, go snowballing and 
guess riddles; always having a jolly 
good time. Sometimes reciters of 
builinas (poems) sing and recite the 


whole night through for we Russians 


never tire of song and poetry. You 
never hear the greeting “Merry 
Christmas” in Russia. Instead, 
when we meet our friends we say, 
“Greetings for the Lord’s birth,” 
and he answers, “God be with you.” 
Instead of Santa Claus we have 
Babouscka. She is a little old 
woman from whom every Russian 
child expects a visit on Christmas 
Eve. Long, long ago Babouscka was 
sweeping her house when Three 
Wise Men came to the door and 
asked her to go with them to carry 
gifts to a little child. She said she 
would go when she finished sweep- 
ing. But, they said, ‘““We cannot 
wait, for we follow a star.” After 
they were gone Babouscka was 
sorry she had not gone with them. 
So she started out alone to find the 
child; but never could. So ever 
since, on Christmas Eve, she wan- 
ders about to every house where 
there are children, seeking the won- 
derful child the Wise Men talked 
about. She cannot find him so she 
gives us gifts. 
I am Marguerite. A Merrie 
Christmas from Merrie England! 
The day before Christmas early 
in the morning we children go to the 
woods and gather evergreens, holly, 
bay and mistletoe to decorate the 
house. In the evening we light the 
great Yule log which burns in the 
fireplace on Christmas Eve. Near 
the fireplace we have a beautiful 
Christmas tree with presents for all. 
Early on Christmas morning the 
wails come round and waken us, 
singing Christmas carols. They go 
from house to house singing. At 
dinner we have a great big plum 
pudding and mother puts brandy 


on it. Then she sets fire to the 
brandy and we love to watch its 
pretty blue flame. All of us will sing 
an English Christmas carol for you. 
I saw three ships come sailing in: 
On Christmas day, on Christma: 
day; 
I saw three ships come. sailing in: 
On Christmas day in the morning. 


Pray whither sailed those ships al! 
three, 

On Christmas day, on Christmas 
day, 

Pray whither sailed those ships all 
three, 

On Christmas day in the morning? 


And all the bells on earth shall ring 

On Christmas day, on Christmas 
day, 

And all the bells on earth shall ring 

On Christmas day in the morning. 

I am Kolleen. In Ireland where 
I come from we have a good time 
giving gifts to the poor. On Christ- 
mas Eve we do as English do—light 
the great yule log in the fireplace. 
Then while it roars and crackles, 
we sit round and hear the story that 
we love so much, of the shepherds 
who watched their flocks by night 
and of the Christ Child in the 
manger. Before we go to bed we 
put the great candle decked with 
ribbons in the window so that our 
welcome may shine out for the 
Christ Child, should he wander 
that way. On Christmas morning 
we all go to church and come home 
to a wonderful dinner; then we play 
games, dance and make merry far 
into the night. All of us will say 
part of a poem I learned in Ireland. 

“At Christmas time in Ireland 

There is feasting, there is song, 
And merrily the fife and fiddle play; 

And lightly dance the colleens, 

And the boys, the evening long, 
At Christmas time in Ireland far 

away! 

Oh, there’s nothing half so sweet 

In any land on earth 
As Christmas time in Ireland far 

away!” 

I am Sandra. In America we 
have beautiful Christmas trees and 
on Christmas Eve we hang up our 
stockings for Santa Claus to fill. 
In the night while we are sound 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Christmas In 


Mother Goose Land 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 

Characters: 

Mother Goose 

Little Miss Muffet 

Little Jack Horner 

Jack and fill 

Dillar-A-Dollar, 

Scholar 

Old Woman Who Lived in a 
Shoe. 


Ten O’clock 


Scene: At Mother Goose’s 
Home. (As the scene opens, the 
children are discussing Christ- 
mas. ) 


Mother Goose: Christmas is cele- 
brated all over the world and I think 
it’s time we did something about it 
here in Mother Goose Land. 
Little Muffet: Well, what does 
Christmas mean, anyway? 
Little Jack Corner: I talked with 
a boy my own age once who lived in 
America and this is what he said, 
“My Christmas means to me a 
brand new bike, 

And maybe a toy or two. 

It means the most if you get what 
you like, 

As long as the present’s new.” 

Old Woman in the Shoe: And TI 
talked to a mother in America one 
time about Christmas. She had as 
many children as I have and this 
was her idea of Christmas. 

‘Give me money for food and 
supplies, 

\nd keep all my children well, 

‘or at Christmas time one buys and 
buys, 

\nd the stores sell and sell. 

Mother Goose: I certainly don’t 
hink you people have any idea of 


the real Christmas Spirit just from 
talking to those two Americans. 
Jack: Well, I talked with another 
boy who knew that my job was to 
fetch pails of water every day for 
my mother. He said it reminded 
him of Christmas time. Everybody 
tried to do something for somebody 


else. People exchanged gifts and 


went around saying, ‘““Merry Christ- 
mas, Merry Christmas.” 

Jill: And one of my American 
friends told me about the Christmas 
trees they have, the stockings they 
hang, and the candles they put in 
the windows. 

Little Miss Muffet: 1 don’t see 
why all these things have to be done 
just at Christmas time. 

Dillar - A - Dollar: Time. Time, 
that’s what interests me. I’m always 
late for everything, you know. Why 
couldn’t Christmas be celebrated in 
July as well? 

Mother Goose: There are so many 
things you children don’t under- 
stand about Christmas and _ its 
meaning. I’m going to invite some 
children to come down here some 
time before Christmas and explain 
everything to you. 

Little Jack Corner: Are you sure 
they will know what the meaning is 
themselves. 

Old Woman: Well, knowing Moth- 
er Goose the way I do, I’m sure 
she'll send the children who do 
know what they are talking about. 

Jack and Jill: (Together) 

We hope they’ll sing as well as speak. 
We hope they'll stay at least a week. 
We'll say Merry Christmas to them 


too. 


| 


Invite them soon, oh Mother Goose, 
do. 

(Act I ends as the children sing 
to the tune of “Farmer in the Dell.”’) 
1. 

Soon Christmas will be here. 
Soon Christmas will be here. 
Heigh Oh America Oh, 
Soon Christmas will be here. 
Il. 
We'd like to celebrate. 
We'd like to celebrate. 
Heigh Oh America Oh, 
We'd like to celebrate. 
And they will tell us how. 
And they will tell us how. 
Give three cheers for America Oh, 
For they will tell us how. 


ACT II. 
Characters: 
American children: 
Phyllis Paul 
Roger Evelyn 
Helen Fred 
Mother Goose Children and 
Mother Goose will be in the 
audience. 
Singing Group. 
Scene: In Mother Goose Land. 
Note: The characters in Act II 
may be augmented as space and 
school enrollment allow. 
Phyllis: (She starts the program.) 
We have come to Mother Goose 
Land, 

To lend to you a helping hand. 

We'll tell you about the babe in the 
manger. 

The song we'll now sing will tell of 
this stranger. 

(A group then sings the well 
known “Away in a Manger.’’) 

Roger: Christ was born in Bethle- 

hem Town, 

And because of that fact has great 
renown. 

The song we'll sing will tell the story. 

Of the birth of Christ and all its 
glory. 
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(The group sing, ‘“O Little Town 
of Bethlehem.”’) 
Helen: And then the angels did 
rejoice, 
And sang in soft and mellow voice. 
(The group sing, “Hark, The 
Herald Angels Sing.”’) 
Paul: The Wise Men. came, the 
story is told, 
And brought their gifts of myrrh and 
gold, 
But listen now from near and far, 
To “We Three Kings of Orient Are.” 
(The group sing that well known 
song also.) 
Evelyn: The joy throughout the 
world was great, 
And that first Christmas was the 
date. 


“Joy to the World” we sing to you. 
We worship Christ each year anew. 
(The group sing, “Joy to the 
World.”’) 
Fred: And so today as long ago, 
We celebrate Christ’s birth you 
know. 
It’s not the gifts or a Christmas tree, 
But faith in Christ as ’twas meant 
to be. 


Bridge 


A Play for Christmas for Primary 
Children. 
Characters: 

Mary Elaine 

Gladys Marian 

Louise Jackie 

Rags, Tatters, 2 slum children 

Santa Claus 

Chorus of Children (any num- 
ber). 


Time: A week before Christmas. 


ACT I. 

The action takes place in Mary’s 
barn. Background can be painted on 
heavy building paper or wrapping 
paper by the children or the teacher 
to represent rafters and boards 
with wisps of hay everywhere. 
Anything that will add atmosphere 
can be hung on the walls or placed 
about the room for background, 
such as rakes, hoes, harnesses and 
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(The group sing, ““O Come All Ye 
Faithful.’’) 

Phyllis: Mother Goose and her 
children want to find out, 
What our Christmas is all about. 
They should know by now the 

meaning sincere, 
And why we celebrate year after 
year. 
(Mother Goose steps forward fol- 
lowed by her children.) 
Mother Goose: My children thought 
Christmas was a day of play, 
And meant lights: and tinsel and 
trees so gay. 
Toys for the children shiny and new, 
And Santa Claus coming down the 
flue. 
Mother Goose’s Children: But now 
we know it’s Christmas you say, 
That means the date of Christ’s 
birthday. 
So from now on, we'll remember 
each year, 
On Christmas, 
Savior Dear. 
(The entire play will end with 
the singing of ‘Silent Night,” by 
the whole cast.) 
The End. 


to worship our 


Of Joy 


KARIN ASBRAND 


oxen yokes, milk pails, wheel bar- 
row, etc. Two short ladders twined 
with red and white crepe paper 
form a bridge to center stall. As 
the curtain rises, Elaine is discov- 
ered sitting on a_wheel-barrow, 
watching Mary twine the last rem- 
nants of crepe paper on a ladder. 

Elaine: Well, I'd like to know 
what you're doing. 

Mary (sagely): You'll see. Maybe 
T’ll tell you and maybe I won't. 
But I won’t tell you before Christ- 
mas anyway. You'll only laugh at 
me. 

Elaine: I won’t laugh. Cross my 
heart. (Crosses her heart). 

Mary: Oh, yes, you will. You 
always do. 

Elaine: Well, I won’t this time. 
Is it a secret? 

Mary: Yes. It’s a secret. A Christ- 
mas secret. 


Enter left Gladys, Marian, Louise, 
and Jackie dressed in ski suits, 
with skates flung over their shoul- 
ders. Jackie carries a hockey stick. 

Gladys: I thought you kids were 
going skating with us. 

Mary (keeps on twining): I’m 
busy. 

Elaine: Mary’s too busy, having a 
Christmas secret. 

Gladys: Let her have a secret, if 
she wants to. We all have secrets at 
Christmas. 

Marian: Jeepers! Christmas is 
only a week away, and haven't 
finished my Christmas list yet. 

Jackie (slaps his pocket): That 
reminds me, too. I forgot to send 
my list to Santa Claus. (Takes a 
long list from his pocket and un- 
winds it.) 

Louise (scornfully): Don’t tell me 
you believe in that tripe any more. 

Jackie: No. I really don’t believe 
in it, but Mom does. I got to send 
along my list just to keep her satis- 
fied. 

Elaine: Jiminy Christmas! what a 
list! Do you get all that stuff? 

Jackie (a trifle bored): Oh, sure. 
It makes Mom happy. But this 
Christmas I really only want a BB 
gun, and I guess I won't get it, on 
account of Mom is chicken about 
guns. 

Mary (soberly): I hope you don’t 
get it. You'll only go around shoot- 
ing at the birds and the rabbits 
and everything. 

Jackie (disgusted): Aw, women! 
Chicken, that’s all. 

Gladys (smugly): I always get 
everything I ask for, too. And why 
shouldn’t we? Christmas is for 
children, isn’t it? 

Mary (seriously): Christmas is 
really for children who don’t have 
much. That’s what my Dad says. 
That’s why I’ve made this bridge. 
It’s a Bridge of Joy. 

Marian (interested, looks it over): 
Bridge of Joy? 

Mary (nods): Yes. And if you 
won't laugh, I'll tell you about it. 

Jackie: Of course we won’t laugh. 
Why should we? Is it funny? 

Mary (shakes her head): No. 
But on account of the Baby Jesus 
was born in a stable to bring peace 
and joy to all the earth at Christmas, 
I thought it would be a nice idea 
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to make a Bridge of Joy right in 
my own stable. 

Louise (comes closer): Is this it? 

Mary: Yes. This is it. 

Louise: But what’s it for? 

Mary: I’m coming to that. Mom 
says there are a lot of children who 
are forgotten at Christmas, so they 
don’t get anything. 

Elaine: Pooh. I don’t believe it. 

Marian (thoughtfully): Well, I 
do. There’s a couple of kids I know 
that live across the tracks. They call 
them Rags and Tatters. And the 
only thing they got last Christmas 
was a new baby. 

Gladys: I know who you mean. I 
saw them the other day picking 
coal and wood along the railroad 
tracks in a basket. Imagine having 
to do that to keep warm! 

Elaine: All we have to do is to 
turn up the thermostat. 

Jackie: What are you going to do 
with this Bridge of Joy? 

Mary: I’m going to get people to 
give toys and clothes and candy and 
things, and I’m going to be a 
Christmas tree angel, just like the 
one on the top of my tree, and give 
things to as many children as I can. 
And anybody that crosses the Bridge 
of Joy will get presents. 

Jackie: That’s a wonderful idea. 
Can I help? I’d sure like to play 
Santa Claus, even though I don’t 
believe in the old guy any more. 
(Looks at his list). Maybe I can 
persuade Mom and Dad to give me 
all this stuff to bring to the Bridge 
of Joy. It would just clutter up my 
room anyway. 

Mary (enthusiastically) You catch 
on quick, Jackie. 

Gladys: Why can’t we all help? It 
would be more fun playing Santa 
Claus than having him come to see 
us, 

Mary: Of course you can help. 
That’s what I was hoping. 

Gladys: Why don’t we get our 
fathers to help us paint and make 
over a lot of our toys to make them 
look like new? 

Mary: That’s a good idea, too. 

Enter Rags and Tatters, left, carry- 
ing a clothes basket full of clean 
clothes. 

Rags: Hi, Mary. Your mother 
told us to leave this basket here. 
(Sets it down). 


Tatters (looks around): Gee, this 
is a swell barn to play in. 

Louise (loftily): Well, you can’t 
play in it, see. You’re poor. You 
live on the wrong side of the tracks, 
and you're full of germs. 

Rags (belligerently): Oh, yeah? 
(Clenches his fists) Well, we heard 
what you said about the silly old 
Bridge of Joy, and it’s a crazy idea. 

Tatters (kicks ladders down): 
Yeah. It’s a crazy idea, and we 
don’t like your old Bridge of Joy. 
(Kicks at clothes’ basket and the 
clean, neatly folded clothes spill out). 
And we don’t care about your 
mother’s old clean clothes either. 

Mary: You shouldn’t have done 
that, Tatters. Now your mother 
will only have to do them over 
again. 

Tatters (makes faces at her): Yah! 
Yah! Who cares? 

They run out left. 

Mary (almost in tears): You 
shouldn’t have said that, Louise. 
After all, this is my barn, and if 
they want to play in it, they can. 

Jackie: And look what you made 
them do! 

Louise (haughtily): I made them 
do? Well, I like that. 

Elaine: Sure you made them do it. 
You hurt their feelings. 

Louise: Poor people haven’t got 
any feelings. 

Mary (clenches her fists): You 
get right out of my barn, Louise, 
and you stay out. 

Louise: Try and make me. 

Gladys: Oh, look. Please don’t 
quarrel, After all, it’s nearly Christ- 
mas, Louise. How can we expect 
big people to spread peace and 
good will when we don’t spread it 
ourselves? I think you ought to 
*pologize to Mary, ‘and to Rags and 
Tatters, too, for what you said. 

Louise: Oh, I should, huh? Not 
me! 

Jackie: I’ve got some clothes that 
don’t fit me that I think would fit 
those kids. I’m going to see if Mom 
will let me give them to them for 
Christmas. If they’ were dressed 
nicer, I think Louise would like 
them better. 

Marian: I think so, too. My 
brother has some clothes that would 
fit them, too. 

Mary (dubiously): Maybe they’re 


proud. Maybe they won’t even take 
them. 

Elaine: Nobody should be too 
proud to take things for Christmas. 
Anyway, I have to wear my big 
sister’s and my cousin’s cast-offs. 
I never get anything new. 

Marian: We'll have to be tactful, 
and make like they come from Santa 
Claus or the Christmas Spirit or 
the Christmas tree angel or some- 
thing. 

Louise (scornfully): You kids are 
silly. I’m going skating. By. She 
runs out left. 

Jackie: Good riddance. She’s too 
uppety for her own good. 

Elaine (consoles Mary): We'll 
help you fix your bridge again, 
Mary, so it will be good as new. 

Gladys: And we'll all be Christmas 
tree angels, too. It will be fun. 

Marian: How are we going to let 
all the children know about the 
Bridge of Joy? 

Mary: Good news travels fast. 
Everybody will know. You'll see. 

Elaine: Our fathers and mothers 
will help. 

Mary: Mr. Goodrich said he 
would give 100 boxes of candy. 

Marian: I bet a lot of people 
would like to help, if they know 
about it. 

Gladys: We'll see that they know. 
And we’ve got to get going. We’ve 
only got a week, so we have to work 
fast. 

Several 
stage. 

Mary (gasps): What do you 
suppose that was? It sounded like 
Louise. The children all run to 
window, rear right of stage. 

Elaine: Jeepers! It IS Louise. She 
fell through the ice. 

Marian (looking over her shoul- 
der): And there goes Tatters, in 
after her. 

Jackie: After what she said to 
him, I’d let her flounder around a 
bit. 

Gladys: He’s got her. And there 
goes Rags, putting a long stick 
across the ice for them to cling to. 

Jackie: They’ve got her out. What 
a movie that would have made, 

The children all cheer. 

Gladys: Yes, sir. Hurrah for Rags 
and Tatters. What are their real 
narfies; Anybody know? 


shrieks are heard off 
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Elaine: Nope. That’s what the 
kids always call them. 

Gladys: Well, I’m not going to 
call them that any more. Look, 
they’ve run for a blanket off their 
sled to wrap her in. 

Elaine: They’re bringing her hack 
here. 

Enter Rags with Louise, wrapped 
in a blanket. She is shivering and 
her teeth are chattering. 

Rags: You'd better see if you 
can dig up another blanket for this 
baby. She’s cold. We only had one, 
and it’s not too warm. 

Mary (runs and gets a_ horse 
blanket, hanging over stall). Here’s 
one. (Wraps it around Louise). 

Louise (sniffs and wails): A horse 
blanket! 

Mary (Shrungs): Well, the horse 
won't mind if we lend it to you for a 
while, to keep you warm. 

Louise: It smells — horsey! 

Jackie: In a case like yours you 
can’t be too choosey. 

Gladys: Where’s Tatters? He must 
be soaked. 

Rags: He is. He went up to Mary’s 
house to get somebody to call her 
mother to come and get her. 

Mary (admiringly): You two boys 
sure think of everything. 

Rags: Where we live you have to 
learn to think of everything. Sur- 
vival of the fittest, you know. 

Elaine: Whatever that means. 

Rags: You'll know some day. 
(Pats Louise’s shoulder) You'll be 
all right. Outside of a little chilly 
wetting, you’re not hurt. 

Louise (hesitantly): You’ve been 
very nice to me. I’m sorry I said 
such mean things to you. 

Rags (airily): Aw, that’s all right. 
Think nothing of it. We’re used to 
that. (To Mary) I’m sorry I kicked 
over your bridge, too. My brother 
and I will come over and help you 
fix it. (Starts to pick up clothes and 
put them back in basket). We'll have 
to fix this up with our mothers, too. 

Mary: We'll let you help us make 
this a Bridge of Joy. I'll bet you 
know a lot of children that would 
like to cross it. But you and your 
brother shall be first. 

CURTAIN 


ACT II. 
The Same, one week later. There 
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is a small trimmed and lighted tree 

on either side of bridge. Christmas 

wreaths hang on walls, and at right 
is a pyramid of Christmas candy 
boxes. Jackie is dressed as Santa 

Claus, and the other children as 

Christmas tree angels. Rags and 

Tatters are dressed in fine new suits, 

jackets, and caps, mittens, and 

shoes. In the stall to which the 

Bridge of Joy leads are big bags full 

of packages. Over the bridge is a 

lighted sign “‘Bridge of Joy.”” Chorus 

of children wear outdoor garments, 
ski suits, heavy jackets, etc. 

As the curtain rises, all the chil- 
dren are on the stage, chorus to 
right, Mary center, and the rest of 
the children at left. 

All sing to the tune of “Jingle 
Bells.”’ (jingling bells as they sing). 
Bridge of Joy 

Dashing through the snow 
Till you reach the Bridge of Joy,— 

There’s a big surprise 
For every girl and boy. 

Christmas is the time 
When children should be gay, 

So let’s cross the Bridge of Joy 
For a merry Christmas Day. 
Chorus: 

Jingle bells! Jingle bells! 

Jingle all the way! 

Oh, what fun it is to cross 
The Bridge of Joy today. 

Gifts from you, gifts from me 
For children far and near. 

So let’s cross the Bridge of Joy 
And spread our Christmas cheer. 
While they are singing, Mary 

crosses bridge to end of stall. Then 

to the same tune, all the children 


’ file across the bridge, and accept a 


gift from Mary and march around 
through space in rear.to place again. 

Mary: These are our gifts for you 
from the Christmas tree angels. 

First Child: Huh! There aren’t 
any Christams tree angels. 

Jackie: Well, can’t you pretend? 
Where’s your imagination? You’re 
having fun, aren’t you? 

Second Child: Sure, we. are. Be- 
sides, I like presents. 

Jackie: And the presents are real. 

Elaine: We’ve got all our fathers 
and mothers to help us make the 
brightest and best: Christmas ever. 

Third Child: Santa Claus gave 
me this ski suit. It’s nice and warm. 

Mary: That came across. the 


Bridge of Joy. 

Marian: This has been the nicest 
Christmas I ever had, doing things 
for somebody else. 

Mary: Me, too. We’re even going 
to take presents to the children who 
are sick in the hospital. 

Jackie: | got my BB gun but | 
promise I won’t shoot at birds or 
rabbits. Santa Claus is giving me a 
target, and my Dad and I are going 
to practice shooting together. 

Louise (to Rags and Tatters): I’m 
glad you came in with us, because 
you know so many children. I lik: 
you even if you do live on th 
wrong side of the tracks. 

Rags: We’re not always going to 
live on the wrong side of the tracks. 

Tatters: You bet we're not. I’m 
going to be president of the United 
States some day, like Lincoln was. 

Elaine: Pooh! that’s what Mom 
says about my brother, but if he’s 
going to be president, I’ll be Queen 
of England. 

Gladys: You certainly had the 
right idea about Christmas, though, 
Mary. And you can build a Bridge 
of Joy anywhere, even in your own 
house. 

Elaine: Of course you can, because 
joy doesn’t mean only giving away 
THINGS. It means making people 
happy by being happy yourself. 
That’s what my mother says. 

Jackie: Like Rudolph, the Red- 
Nosed Reindeer. Just shining like. 

They all sing “Rudolph, the red- 
nosed reindeer.” 

There is a great commotion off 
stage right, and the children, fright- 
ened all star towards right. 

Mary (frightened): Gracious! 
What’s that? 

“Jingle Bells” is played again, 
and with great commotion Santa 
Claus bounces in. 

Santa Claus: Bless you! It’s only 
me, my dears, your old friend, 
Santa Claus. I heard about your 
Bridge of Joy, so I came to help 
you out a bit before I start on my 
travels. 

Mary: Santa Claus! How nice 
that you came. 

Santa Claus: I had to come. You 
certainly couldn’t do all this (waves 
his arm towards bridge) without me. 

Elaine (gasps): Are you — really 
real? 
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Santa Claus (indignantly): Of 
course I’m real. Feel of me. (He 
holds out an arm and she feels of it) 
Real flesh and blood and bone. 

Jackie (in wonderment): How 
mistaken: can one be? I always 
thought you were my father. 

Santa Claus (laughs): Well. now, 
do you live at the North Pole? 
(Jackie shakes his head) Then you 
can’t be my son. So you’d better 
think again. 

Marian (doubtfully): You’re not 
really Santa Claus. You’re some- 
body else. 

Santa Claus (hurt): Well, now, I 
don’t question your being a Christ- 
mas tree angel, do I? (They all 
shake their heads) So you’d better 
believe I am what I am. Now, how 
about another little song before we 
start on our travels? Let’s have, 
“Don’t wait till the night before 
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Christmas,” eh? 

The children all sing song, while 
Santa sits on wheel barrow with 
the children sitting cross-legged a- 
round him. 

Santa Claus: Now that was just 
fine. Now let’s gather up our books 
and toys, sleds and skates, our sugar 
plums and etceteras, and get going 
down the Bridge of Joy. 

Rags (throws his cap in the air): 
Yippee! Let’s start for the other side 
of the tracks. And will the kids 
there be glad to see us? (Looks 
down at his new clothes) I bet they 
won't even know me in my new 
oufit. 

Tatters: Nor me either. 

Children all group around Santa, 
Center, and sing, “Jolly old St. 
Nicholas.” Then to the same tune, 
the Christmas tree angels, Jackie, 
Rags and Tatters, march across the 


Christmas Eve In 
A Toy Shop 


ALICE WHITSON NORTON 


PLA YLET 
For 22 Characters 
8 Boys — 3 Girls 
6, 8 or 10 Small Children 
Boys and Girls, 
1 Musician 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 
Jerry: Old man with spectacles 
mustache, business suit. 


Mike and Mary: Junior age 
twins. Ordinary street clothes. win- 
ter coats. 


The Christmas Fairy: White 
ruffled dress, silver, star-tipped 
wand, ballet shoes. 


Three Wise Men: Junior boys, 
dark robes with bright colored 
turbanned - fashioned caps. 

(Silk scarfs from a feminine ward- 
robe serves well.) 


Lone Shepherd: Short, kilt- fash- 
ioned pants with dark blouse — 


bright scarf over right shoulder and: 


tied under left arms, at waist — 
shepherd’s crook in right hand. 
Humpty-Dumpty: Fat boy, if 
possible. Otherwise stuffed. Loud 
checked blouse, red pants, skull cap. 
Bo-Peep: Ruffly costume 
Jack in the Box: Clown costume, 
red blouse, yellow ruffled collar. 
Old Woman in the Shoe: Long 
dark dress, spectacles, sunbonnet. 
Children: Worn shoes, patched 
clothes, towselled heads. 


1 Musician: Behind scene. 


Accessories Necessary For 
Staging 

One long counter. (Can be made 
nicely and inexpensively of ply- 
board) set lengthwise the platform, 
well to the rear, with sufficient room 
between, counter and rear wall for 
performers to move freely, Form 
an opening midway rear wall or 
curtain for performers to enter and 
exit by. 
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Bridge of Joy, take a bag of toys, 
and march around stage and out. 
THE END. 

Costumes: ACT I. All except 
Mary and Elaine wear outdoor 
clothing, ski suits, etc., and have 
skates flung over shoulders. Jackie 
carries hockey stick. Rags and 
Tatters wear old shabby clothes, 
torn dungarees, jackets worn 
through at elbows and threadbare. 
ACT II. Mary, Elaine, Gladys, 
Louise and Marian all wear Christ- 
mas tree angel costumes. Jackie 
wears a red knitted cap, red scarf, 
and red mittens. Rags and Tatters 
are now dressed up in fine new 
clothes. The chorus of children wear 
ski suits and wrist bells. Santa 
Claus wears a Santa Claus costume. 
The bags of toys may be laundry 
bags filled with packages and tufted 
newspapers. 


12 bright colored balloons. 

1 large cardboard box (for Jack- 
in-the-Box). 

3 or 4 Pictures 

1 — 12 x 12” placard bearing the 
word “CLOSED.” 

3 light bulbs conveniently placed 
— access to piano. , 

1 rug for floor. 

1 candy jar with candy 

Group of figurines and.toys — the 
Christmas Fairy, Jack-in-the-Box, 
Humpty-Dumpty, Bo-Peep, Three 
Wise Men, Lone Shepherd, Old 


Woman in the Shoe. 


STAGE SETTING 
One Act — One Setting 


Scene: Sparcely decorated toy 
shop, door at right and left sides. 

Gaily decorated balloons hanging 
from ceiling about room, lighted by 
three electric bulbs, bits of paper, 
Christmas ribbons and tags on the 
floor. 

Pictures on the walls. 

Performers listed in line of ap- 
pearance. 

Curtain rises, showing inte- 
rior of shop. Toys on top of 
counter, large cardboard box, 
placed near mid-center (for 
Jack) with Jerry at counter 
arranging toys and _ loudly 
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humming Jingle Bells. (Lifts, 

dusts and replaces a toy). Jerry 
observes the room, rubs his 
hands together merrily, lifts 
placard from counter, reveals 
printed word to audience. 
Crosses the room, slowly opens 
the door on left, pushes the 
placard through opening, turns 
key in lock (be sure not to lock 
it) — looks ayain at the toys, 
speaks: 

Jerry: Never have I had so few 
toys left on my hands at Christmas 
Eve. (Moves about the room, turns 
out two or three lights, returns to 
toy counter, lifts and inspect the 
figurine of a fairy.) Tell me, good 
fairy, what to do with (indicates 
toys) these leftovers. 

He sets the figurine down, clasps 
his hand to his breast and smiles 
satisfactually. Speaks: 

No need troubling you, good fairy. 
I know already what to do with 
these leftover toys. I'll send them 
to the boy and girl-who looked so 
longingly at them this afternoon, 
yet went away empty-handed. 


Jerry moves to door, right side 
smiles broadly. Waves merrily at 
the toys. Exits through right side 
door. 


TIME: CHRISTMAS EVE 
PLACE: TOY SHOP 
One Setting — One Act 


Immediately after exit of Jerry, 
Mike and Mary emerge on hands 
and knees from either end of coun- 
ter. They look at each other, laugh 


merrily, and rising, they go dancing 


around the shop, meeting at mid- 
center, front. 


Mike: (rubbing his stomach) sighs 
wearily: 

Mary: You’re not sorry we hid 
under the counter in order to spend 
Christmas Eve in a toy shop, are 
you? 

Mike: (Still rubbing his stomach) 
Of course I’m not sorry! Hiding 
here was my plan, wasn’t it? I’m 
just hungry, that’s all. 

Mary: (Eyes the candy jar filled 
with jelly beans. Mike sees it toe. 
She speaks excitedly). Well, what 
are we waiting for? 

Mike and Mary approach coun- 
ter. Jerry lifts jar — helps himself 
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and motions Mary to follow. They 
move to center right, sit down on the 
floor, and start digging into the 
candy jar. Mary, chewing noisily, 
notes the time on her wrist watch, 
speaks in muttering tone. 

Mary: No wonder we are hungry. 
Been cramped up under that counter 
more than three hours. Whew! 
(rubs her knees). Are my knees 
sore! 

Mike: (Reaching for more candy). 
Good thing we found this. (Drops a 
couple of red beans into his mouth 
and starts chewing) else we'd be 
famished before the toys start play- 
ing. 

Mary: (Skeptical voice) You're 
sure the left-over toys in a toy shop 
play on Christmas Eve? 

Mike: (Boasting attitude) Sure, 
I’m sure. Didn’t old Uncle Newt 
Akers say so — and when he says a 
thing’s so — 

Mary: It’s so! — You can depend 
on that. (Eyes her watch) But three 
and a half hours, oh, dear! How can 
we keep awake that long? 

Mike: (Nudges his twin in the rib 
with one hand; reaches into candy 
jar with the other) — You've just 
put a notion into my head, Mary. 
Suppose we take a nap _ while 
waiting. 

Mary: (Eagerly) Of course, we 
can take a nap. The toys will wake 
us when they start playing. 

Mike: (Pats the rug gently and 
nods his head approvingly). Not 
bad — if we only had a pillow. 

Mary: (Hilariously) How’s this 
for an answer? (Slips her coat off, 
folds it for a pillow, curls up in 
knot — (top of head to audience, 
shifts the make-shift pillow under 
her head and sighs contentedly). 
Mike follows his twin’s example. 
Speaks drowsily: I hope they don’t 
miss us at home before we get back. 

Mary: (Rises on one elbow, looks 
at Mike) Not a chance on that. 
Mother thinks we’re spending the 
night with Aunt Lottie, and she 
doesn’t have a phone. 

Mike: (More drowsy) And we'll 


be home before Aunt Lottie arrives: 


in the morning, and tell them what 
happened here. 


Mary and Mike squirm-about for ' 


comfortable positions, ‘and imme- 
diately feign sleep. 


Enter — the Christmas Fairy 
through right door. Glances cau- 
tiously about, then dances lightly 
around the room, discovers the 
sleeping children — pauses, cups 
her chin in her hand in meditation 
attitude) — 


Christmas Fairy: What are these 
youngsters doing here, I wonder. 
(Eyes the one light.) The shop is 
closed for the night, I’m sure. 
Could it be they have heard about 
the party the left-over toys stage on 
Christmas Eve and slipped in to 
see what really happens? (Nods her 
head approvingly, eyes the star- 
tipped wand, smiles broadly and 
cautiously leans over the sleepers. 
Speaks — hilarious tone). So you 
came sneaking in to see the toy 
play! Well, I'll fix that! (Waves 
the wand slowly over the sleepers’ 
heads) There, now, you are all set 
for seven hours of fast sleeping; — 
and now for the fun! 


Fairy dances around the room, 
turns on the two lights, dances 
around right end of counter and 
back to mid-center facing audience, 
looks at the toys, discovers the 
figurine of the fairy. lifts it up, 
compares it to herself, puts fairy 
down, lifts, inspects and replaces 
Humpty-Dumpty, Little Bo-Peep, 
Jack and Jill, Shepherd with the 
crook in hand, the Three Wise Men, 
playfully running her fingers over 
them.) 


Christmas Fairy: Eeny, meeny, 
miny, mo — eeny, meeny — (Pauses, 
lifts the statue of the Three Wise 
Men from counter, eyes it reflec- 
tively). Speaks: 

Oh, Three Wise Men, who 

followed the Star, 

Come out of your hiding, 

wherever you are 

And tell if you will 

in words of delight, 

How bright was the star, on 

that first Christmas night. 

As she speaks, the fairy eases the 
figurine under the counter. Enter, 
the Three Wise Men through the 
door seemingly locked. Fairy regis- 
ters surprise as they approach the 
counter. The first Wise Man bows 
and speaks: 

lst Wise Man: When first we saw 
it in the sky — 
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2nd Wise Man: We thought it was 
the Moon. 

3rd Wise Man: The kind that 
shines at harvest time — 

All 3 in unison: Or when it’s full 
in June. 

Fairy: Thank you, Wise Men. 
Won’t you sit down? 

Wise men, eyeing the sleeping 
children, carefully step over them 
and sit down on left side of platform. 
Fairy lifts the figurine of Lone 
Shepherd, looks at it, speaks: 

Fairy: YOU saw the great angelic 
throng? 

Enter the Shepherd from left 
door — Swiftly approached the 
fairy. 

Shepherd: What sayest thou? 

Fairy eyes the speaker, then the 
figurine, and hastily thrusts the 
figurine under the counter. 

Fairy: (Repeating) You saw the 
great Angelic throng. 

Shepherd: I also heard them sing, 
Therefore who could with greater 

joy 
The Christmas message bring? 

Fairy motions Shepherd to be 
seated right side of platform. Shep- 
herd observes the sleepers, pauses — 
speaks: 

Shepherd: As countless others who 
slept while the Angel sang on the 
night of the Nativity, so sleepest 
thou. (Steps over the sleepers and 
sits down.) 

Fairy: (Lifts the fat Humpty- 
Dumpty figure from the counter; 
eyes it suspiciously) And you're 
the boy that sat on a wall! 

Enter Humpty-Dumpty left door. 
Waddles across platform to counter 
— bows to Fairy. 

Humpty-Dumpty: Yes, I’m _ the 
fellow that sat on a wall, 

And I’m the fellow that had a great 
fall, 

And all the King’s horses and all the 
King’s men 

Once I was broken couldn’t mend 
me again. 

Fairy, easing the toy off the 
counter, motions Humpty-Dumpty 
to be seated next to the Shepherd. 
Humpty-Dumpty waddles off — 
eyes the sleepers, compares Mike’s 
iong legs to his own and _ goes 
vaddling around their feet; sits 
‘own next to Shepherd. 


Fairy lifts figurine of Little Bo- 
Peep — eyes it — speaks: 

Fairy: Can this, I wonder, be 
Bo-Peep? 

Enter Bo-Peep from left door; 
holding her full skirts on either side 
she dashes to the counter — bows 
to Fairy. 

Fairy removes figurine from top 
of counter, eases it under — speaks: 

Fairy: It must be true you are 
Bo-Peep. 

Bo-Peep: I am, my dear Lady, 

And I’ve lost a‘sheep, 

Without him [ll never 

Again go to sleep. 

Fairy motions Bo-Peep to right 
of the Wise Men. Bo-Peep observes 
the sleepers, and like Humpty- 
Dumpty moves around, instead of 
over the bodies and sits down left of 
Wise Men. 

Fairy lifts a Jack-in-the-Box toy 
— eyes it skeptically — closes the 
box — speaks: 

Fairy: As long as I keep the 


-cover down. 


I know just where to find a clown. 

Enter Jack, left door, in hopping 
style. Approaches counter — bows 
to the Fairy — speaks: 

Jack: It could be funny, 

Or it might be queer — 
And sometimes folks look — 
And don’t find me here. 

Fairy motions Jack to the empty 
box -- at same time removes the 
toy from top place to under the 
counter. Jack hops across the room 
— jumps into box and crouches 
down, (Be sure box is large enough 
for comfort). 

Fairy lifts a figurine of Old 
Woman in-a-Show — eyes it criti- 
cally. Speaks: 

Fairy: So you’re the Old Woman 
who lived in a Shoe! 

Enter Old Woman from left door, 


rushes to the counter — bows to 
the Fairy. Speaks: 
Old Woman: 
I AM the Old Woman who lives in a 
Shoe, 


With so many children I’m worried 
clean thru’, 

They tease me and fret me and 
cause me much bother, 

And the worst bit of news, I am now 
a Grandmother! 

Fairy: (Raising hands in surprise) 
Where are your children now? 
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Enter the children, 8, 10 or 12in 
number. They run around the plat- 
form and line up in front of a 
counter, backs to audience. While 
facing the Fairy their untidy ap- 
pearances, along with nervous man- 
ipulations of arms, legs, etc., can 
add scads of fun to the feature. 

Fairy: (Joyfully) Dear, oh dear, I 
never dreamed so many children 
could live in a shoe! 

No. 1 Child: We don’t stay inside 
all the time. 

Jack bobs up, looks around — 
drops down again. 

No. 2 Child: We sing and dance 
and play games. 

Fairy: (Clapping her hands mer- 
rily) That gives me a great idea! 
(Looks toward the Wise Men: the 
Shepherd, the sleeping children, and 
back again to the children facing 
her) — Suppose we dance and sing 
and play games! 

Jack bobs up, turns his head, 
drops back. No 3 jumps up and 
down merrily. Speaks 3: Let’s play 
Fog in the Middle! Ill be Froggie! 

No. 4: No! — ILL be Froggie! 

No. 5. (Shouts) No! I’LL be the 
Frog! 

(Old Woman in the Shoe nudges 
the Christmas Fairy) — 

Speaks: Didn’t I tell you they 
were bothersome? 

Fairy: (Taps her lips. All become 
silent) What about a song? 

(Jack bobs up, makes a face at the 
children — drops back). 

No. 6: Sure, let’s sing Old King 
Cole. 

No. 7: No! We'll sing Ten and 
Twenty Blackbirds! 
No. 8: (Shouts) No! We'll sing 
Hickory-Dickory-Dock! 

Old Woman: (Emphatically) Did- 
n’t I tell you they were troublesome? 

The Three Wise Men rise to their 
feet and approach the counter. 

Fairy: (Courtesies — speaks re- 
spectfully) Have you any sugges- 
tions to make, Wise Men? 

lst Wise Man: How about.singing 
O, Little Town of Bethlehem? 

2nd Wise Man: No, let’s sing, 
Come All Ye Faithful. 

3rd Wise Man: (Noisily) No, let’s 
sing, Hark, Hark the Herald Angels 
Sing! 

Children, as well as Nos. 1 and 2 
from Wise Men’s group shake their 
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heads. Jack bobs up, shakes head 
and drops back into his box. Fairy 
covers her face with her hands and 
bows her head dejectedly. Shepherd 
rises — moves slowly toward coun- 
tér — speaks: ; 
Shepherd: Please, Christmas Fairy, 
I have a suggestion to make. ' 
Fairy: (Lifts face from hands — 
smiles faintly) Please speak, kindly 
Shepherd. 
Shepherd: (Bowing) My suggestion 
for a song would be Holy Night. 
Children, Wise Men, all charac- 
ters, clap hands. Fairy waves her 
wand and immediately the strains of 
Holy Night sound from off stage. 
With the Shepherd leading, all 
characters begin singing. As they 
finish first verse the Fairy begins 
replacing the figurines back on the 
counter, and with each replacement, 
beginning with the 3 Wise Men and 
following through in order of their 
appearance: 3 Wise Men, Shepherd, 
Humpty-Dumpty, Bo-Peep, Jack- 


Burrowing animals 
Usually go 
Down underground 
When it starts in to snow. 


Woodchucks and badgers 
Fall deeply asleep, 

And as long’as it’s cold 
They never once peep. 


Bears that are fat 
Curl up in a ball 

Early each winter 
Or late in the fall. 


Frogs hibernate 

At the edge of a pond 
Or in mid underwater, 

Of which they are fond. 


Earthworms bore down 
Where it’s warm and dark, 

Insecis and butterflies 

Sleep under bark. 
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in-the-Box, Old Woman in the 
Shoe, and the Children — Exit 
through door to left. (Clearing the 
platform should be done while 
singing the second verse and fin- 
ished from behind the back curtain 
in a fade-away manner.) With the 
platform cleared and song finished, 
the Fairy trips around the end of 
counter, turns off the two lights, 
and pauses beside the sleeping 
children, jooks at them and play- 
fully waving her wand above them, 
speaks: 

Fairy: Wake up, my dear little 
friends — you've had a nice long 
nap and interfered not in the least 
with the toy shop frolic. 

The twins begin to squirm about 
as if waking. The Fairy runs across 
platform and exits through door to 
left. Mike sits up, rubs his eyes, 
looks about excitedly, nudges Mary. 
(Mary rises to sitting position, rubs 
her eyes, looks about in surprise 
and turning to Mike, 


Winter Sleep 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Speaks: What time is it, Mike? 

Mike consults his watch, springs 
to his feet, grabs Mary by the hand 
and heads for the door. Pauses) 

Mike: You'll never, never believe 
it, Mary, but we’ve slept the night 
through and unless we hurry we 
won’t get home in time for break- 
fast! 

Mary (eyes the toy shop — ob- 
serves the counter — takes a step 
toward the door — looks back) — 

Speaks: Anyway, our curiosity is 
satisfied. We know for a certainty 
Uncle Newt was mistaken about 
leftovers playing together in a toy 
shop on Christmas Eve. 

Mike, pulling Mary along, heads 
again for the door — 

Speaks: Come on, Mary, we gotta 
hurry or we will be late for break- 
fast, and I’m hungry! 

Exit through the door on left. 

CURTAIN 


Snakes crawl in cracks, 


Or in holes with round doors 


And coil up together 
By dozens and scores. 


Chipmunks and squirrels 
Curl up in a heap 

In a tall, hollow tree, 
For a winter’s sleep. 


They wake up, sometimes, 
When the weather’s fine, 
Then go back to sleep 
As soon as they dine. 


When spring comes again 
The animals wake, 

Stretch a big stretch, 
And yawn and shake. 


They all leave their beds 
On wobbly feet 

And the first thing they think of 
Is something to eat! 
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Number Fill-Ins 
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Two little bears and three little bears, 
little beds and ........ little 


Three little kittens and three little kittens, 
Need ........ little pair of warm woolen mittens. 
Four little goats and five little goats, 

Went shopping to purchase .......... little 
coats. 

Two little snails and two little snails, 

Went for a swim in .......... shiny pails. 
Five red breast robins and five chickadees, 
nests in the tall orchard 
trees. 

Nine little girls and five little boys, 

Went to the toy shop for.......... toys. 
Two bunnies and seven, out for their play, 
green cabbages every day. 
Eight little brooms and three little brooms, 


Swept bright and clean........ small rooms. 


Can you count backward from ten to one, 


Learning numbers is really fun! 
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Primary Social Studies 


Community Helpers 


ALICE HANTHORN, 
Principal Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


/ 


The Dairyman 


The dairyman comes up our street 
With bottles of milk, fresh and sweet. | 
No matter if the cold winds roar, 
Up he tramps to our back door. 


Sometimes we do not hear his feet «m,,. 


Because we still are fast asleep. 
Our breakfast always tastes so good 


With creamy milk upon our food. 


DISCUSSION PERIOD 


CITY LIFE 
How is milk delivered at your house? 
When is it delivered? (This will vary in different localities). 


What difficulties does the milkman have to overcome? (Bad roads, icy walks in winter, 
keeping milk cool in summer). 


Why is it so important for the milkman to deliver the milk on time? Milk is the best food for 
babies and growing children. Babies suffer when deliveries fail to be made promptly. 
Where is the milk usually placed? 


RURAL LIFE 

How does the farmer get milk? 

Who has milked a cow? Tell us about it. 

How often are cows milked? 

How is the milk cared for after milking? 

What is a cream separator? 

Who has visited a farm? Tell what the farmer feeds his cows and calves. 
Which is easier to get — milk in the city or in the country? Why? 


COLLECTION OF PICTURES 


Bring in pictures of cows. Perhaps you can find a picture of a dairy barn showing a milking 
machine. 


SUMMARY 


A dairyman and a farmer are good community helpers because they provide valuable food to 
the community. 
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Primary Social Studies 


Community Helpers 
ALICE HANTHORN 


A 
The Dairy 
The dairy is a pretty sight, : y/ | 


With everything all shining white! 


Bottles of milk all around: 


Yellow butter, pound on pound. 
Cottage cheese and ice cream sweet, ° 
Many things we like to eat. 

Frozen Santas stiff and bold, 


Christmas trees in ice cream mold. 


1. VISIT TO THE DAIRY 


It is a fine experience for a class to visit a dairy. If this is not possible bring in pictures of a 
dairy. 


Questions: (Set up in advance of visit, to be answered at the dairy.) 

Why is it necessary for the dairy to be so clean? 

How does the milk reach the dairy? 

Where is it stored? 

How does it get into the-bottles? 

What is pasteurized milk? 

Why is it pasteurized? 

What is homogenized milk? 

What is meant by coffee cream? by whipping cream? 

What is powdered milk? Why is it made? (Some information will have to be given to children). 


2. OTHER DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Butter — How is butter made? (City children know little about this). 
Who has made butter? Tell us how it is done. 
What is done with the butter milk? Have any of you drunk butter milk? How does it taste? 
Cottage Cheese 
How is this made? Why is it a good food? 
Ice Cream 
What kinds do you like best? 
What special molds does a dairy sometimes sel] in December? 


ing 


SUMMARY 
Milk and other dairy products are good food. Boys and girls should drink milk every day. 
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The Community in Which We Live 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


MOVING Co” 
On 


MORE BUSINESS IN READVILLE 


With the opening of the new road from Lee 
Corners to Central City, trucks and cars rolled 
along the highway. There were grocery trucks, 
vegetable trucks, dry cleaning trucks, school 
buses, coal trucks, moving vans, inter-state and 
inter-city bus lines. 

Readsville people got their newspapers every 
morning and evening. The bus drivers brought 
them from Central City and left them at Mr. 
Dunn’s store. 

A gasoline pump which stood in front of the 
blacksmith shop furnished all the trucks and cars 
with plenty of gasoline and oil. Business seemed 
to be booming in Readville since the building of 
the new highway. The rural people came to town 
much more often since travel conditions were 
made safer and easier for them. 


CAN YOU DO THESE THINGS? 


1. Make a list of all the trucks you find in this 
picture. 

2. Make a list of all the places of business you 
find? 

3. What signs do you see in this picture? 

4, Explain the meaning of each sign. 

5. What is the meaning of the sign, ‘‘Inter-city 
Bus Line?’ 


CAN YOU DO THESE THINGS 
1. Can you name ten things sold in a drug store? 


2. Can you name ten things sold in Mr. Dunn’s 
general store? 


6. Do you have a theatre in your town or city? 
If so, give the names of the one you attend. 


8. Which of the trucks in the picture do you see 
in your neighborhood? 


9. Which of these trucks help to keep our homes 

10. Which of the buses carry passengers from one 
city to another? 


12. How might a truck for delivering fresh fruits 
and vegetables be marked? 


14. Which of these conveyances would Mary 
Barnes take if she were to visit her aunt in 


Oakville? 


D 
ON 
A DUNNS GENERALSTORE | DRUGS 
(0) 
ee 3. Can you list five courtesies of the gas station? 
4. Can you give three duties of the old black- 
5. Can you list ten things sold in a hardware 1. 
store? 
3. 
7. Which building in the picture carries a flag? 
| 
1 
11. How might a dry cleaning truck be marked? 
— 
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The Community in Which We Live 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


MORE THINGS TO DO 
1. Can you make up short snappy signs for the 
following places of business? 
a gasoline station a toy shop at Christmas 
a restaurant 
2. Can you make out simple price tags to be used 


for marking goods as follows: (The first one 


has been done for you.) 

EGGS 
a. to show that eggs are 22c a dozen 22c a doz. 
b. to show that oranges are 35c a dozen. 


c. to show that new potatoes are 9c a pound. 


d. to show that Christmas candy sells for 25c 
a pound. 


e. to show that 6 cans of corn can be bought 
for 72c. 


f. to show new style overalls for $1.00 per pair. 

g. to show men’s work shoes are worth $3.00 
per pair. 

h. to show new brooms are each 39c. 


i. to show 4 packages of cereal for 37c. 


Problem Solving Activities 
(To be correlated with The Community In Which We Live) 


(a) More About Business 


You may wish to refer to the picture to answer most of these questions. 


1. Which of these buildings takes care of 
our 

2. Which of ness buildings show us some 
of the new plays? 

3. Which of these buildings sell bread, 
butter and cheese? 

4. Which of these buildings sell medicine, 
sodas and perfumes? © 

5. Which of the business places keep our 
automobiles full of oil and gas? 

6. What store in the cemmunity usually 
sells electric irons, lawn mowers and 
paint? 

7. Which of these places of business 
makes iron utensils and horseshoes? 

8.In which of these buildings do we 
learn to read and write? 

9.In which of these buildings do we 
sometimes find a circulating library? 


11. If Mother were to give a dinner party, 
how many of these places of business 
would she be likely to visit before pre- 
paring her meal? 


12. If you were planning a long trip, how 
many of these places of business would 
you visit in order to be ready for it? 


13. In case of sickness, “which of these 
places of business might we visit? 


14, Which of these buildings give us fun 
and amusement? 

15. Which of these places of business are 
we likely to visit each day? 


17. Which of these buildings would be 
likely to sell kitchen equipment? 


18. Which of these buildings furnish an 
education? 
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Problem Solving Activities 


(b) Advertising For Better Business 


Mr. Dunn had found out, even with the 
completion of the new highway, that he 
must offer really attractive sales in order 
to keep Readville people from doing all 
their buying at Oakville or at Central City. 
Easier and more convenient traveling fa- 
cilities offered to the people a wider choice 
of shopping centers. 

Many stores had “Dollar Days.’? Many 
drug stores offered 2 for 1 sales. Many 
stores put on special sales for special 
days. Mr. Howe, the printer, was kept 
busy from morning till night printing all 
kinds of clever advertisements which 
might attract both men and women 
shoppers. 

A big chart greeted the shoppers as they 


entered Dunn’s store. 
something like this: 


It looked 


DUNN’S GENERAL STORE 
Readville’s Famous Dollar Day 
An Annual Event 
Buy to Save 
Fancy Baldwin Apples, 6 lbs. for 25c 


Strictly Fresh Eggs, 33c a dozen 
Sunkist Lemons, 25c a dozen 
Fancy Chuck Roast, Boneless, 29¢ a lb. 
Large Florida Oranges—20c a dozen 
Swift’s Clover Bacon, % lb. pkg. 15c 


FREE DELIVERY—QUICK SERVICE 


Consonant Fun 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 
Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oregon 


You can learn sounds, everyone in this game called CONSONANT FUN. 


— is in ball and bell and big; 


— is in pan and pet and pig. 


— is in go and girl and gum; 


— is in kitty and c, in come. 


— is in dog and dolly and do; 


— is in top and trolly and to. 


vy —jis in vine and in valentine; 


f  —jis in fish and fun and fine. 


h —is in hat and home and heard, 
but is never on the end of a word. 

j  —is in jump and jelly and jeep; 

ch — is in church and chop and cheap. 


zh — is in measure and treasure, too. 


sh — is in show and shell and shoe. 


Ss —jis in see and something and Sue; 


z —is in zipper and zebra and zoo. 


w —is in window and wagon and witch; 
wh— is in where and what and which. 
th — is in the, if a noisy sound; 


th — in three is quiet, I’ve found. 


1 —“is in little and lamp and led; 
r —jis in rattle and run and red. 
y —jis in you and yes and yellow; 


sometimes a vowel, this funny fellow 


m —is in man and me and mice; 
n —isin no and nothing and nice. 


ng — is in sing. See how it goes? 


All three are humming sounds made 


through the nose. 


YOU CAN LEARN SOUNDS, EVERYONE 
IN THIS GAME CALLED CONSONANT 
FUN. 
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Snow Men 
MARGUERITE GODE 


During the autumn season most teachers have col- 
lected gourds, squash and pumpkins for harvest pur- 
poses. Now winter is with us again and these same 
vegetables can be used cleverly to brighten the indoor 
displays. 


Using your pumpkins as the basis for snow men — 
you can create many jolly old fellows by painting the 
exterior with thick white calcimine paint. Scatter 
Christmas snow on while it is still wet. It will add a 
realistic sparkle. | 


Features may be painted on or cork eyes and noses 
applied with tooth picks. Nails with very small heads 
serve well in fastening the bodies together. 


A little crepe paper — construction paper — paste 
and imagination go well together to style the clothes 
worn by these jaunty little snow men. 


| 
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SEAT WORK Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


letter etter [drum 
star__|stocking| tree 
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CANDLESTICKS AND STARS 


To draw a perfect star. 

Bisect a circle as at A. B. and K. L. 
Bisect A. D. as at E. 

With point of the compass draw 
the arc K. F. 

With the point of the compass at K. 
draw the arc F. G. 

The distance between K. G. is 
X of the circle. 

Measure this off and draw connect- 
ing lines to form a star. 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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MOVABLE DOG 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
This may be painted a light tan 
or left white with the parts outlined 


in pencil. Join with small paper 
fasteners. 
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CUT PAPER CHRISTMAS CRECHE (Page 64) Helen Strimple HI 
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HEALTH POSTER 
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Helen Strimple 


DRESS ~WARMLY 


ON 


COLD 


Color the Poster 
Color the background yellow, the 
mitten red with striped cuff; the 


DAYS 


cap red with striped band and the 
boot black. Mount with a red bor- 
der around poster. 
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BUNNY BENCH (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 
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9 IN. HIGH 
9% IN WIDE 


MATERIALS 
3/4 INCH LUMBER 
TOP 9'/2 x 18 
SHELF 7X 13 
Two SIDES EACH 7/2 x 9 
TWO CLEATS 3/4 X5 


GLUE AND NAIL TWO TOP 
CLEATS WITH BASE FLUSH 
ALONG -C-D. 


SCREW CLEATS To 1) 
UNDER SIDE OF SEAT. = 


% 
GLUE AND NAIL 

SHELF To RABBITS. { 
SHELF IS FLUSH WITHA 
LINE. A-B. 


SANDPAPER ALL DARTS 
SMOOTH. APPLY TWO 
COATS FLAT WHITE. 
UNDER COAT PAINT. TRACE 
ON DETAILS OF RABBIT. 
PAINT IN: OlL COLORS. 
FINISH WITH COaT 

OF VARNISH. 


/2 OF DESIGN 
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45 
JUNIOR’S PARTY PLACE CARDS 


Louise D. Tessin 


WHITE HORSE 
GRAY SPOTS FOLDED 
PAPER 
FOLD ANO 
PASTE 
TOGETHER 


READ 


CUT AND PAINT ALL PARTS ON WHITE 

CONSTRUCTION PAPER. 

1. CUT FROM FOLDED PAPER. TRIM OFF ON DOTTED LINE ON 
BASE. SPREAD PAPER AND MAKE A CUT FROM A-JOB, AND 


CUT ANO PAINT HEAD OF HORSE AND TAIL. 
SLIP BASE OF NECK INTO CUT.A-B AND 
PASTE To INSIDE. PASTE TAIL INTO CUT 


LAY RULER ALONG LINE-EF AND SCORE 
LINE WITH BACK oR 
DULL EDGE OF KNIFE. 
THIS MAKES IT EASY 
To FOLD LINE_EF 
SHARPLY. PASTE 


AREA ABOVE .EF 
TOGETHER. SPREAD 
LOWER SECTIONS. 


RIDER CONSISTS OF PARTS 


4-S-b. APPLY PASTE TO AREA 
X-WHEN ADDING PART-6. CUT TWO OF THE LATTER ONE FOR EACH SIDE. 


ADD AN ARM ON EACH SIDE, PASTE FIGURE ON HORSE APPLYING PASTE Fy) 
TO $KIRT ONLY. BENO LEGS OUTWARD SLIGHTLY AT . 


POINT 


THE BASE OF THE ROCKER MAY RESTON A SMALL al 
PAPER BEARING THE NAME OF THE GUEST. Cx) 


BE SURE To PAINT FIGURES ON o— 


EXTRA FIGURES 
FOR VARIATIONS 


row 


BELLS 


Little bells and big bells 
New bells and old 

Sending Christmas tidings 
Across the starlit cold 
Heralding a yuletide 

To children far and near 
Big bells and little bells 
Echoing their cheer. . 
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From the lofty steeples — 
Hear them gaily ring — 
What a warmth of friendship 
Carolings can bring — 
Little bells and big bells 
Swinging to and fro — 

As the people hurry 


Through the Christmas snow. 


Marguerite Gode 


Make a border of bells cut from 
silver paper — Big bells and 
little bells. String on a ribbon of 
crepe paper '%-inch wide. Red 
crepe paper is suggestive of the 
Yuletide. Will make an attractive 
decoration for the upper part of 
a black board or bulletin board. 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and M. STIFNELL TURNER 


| 


The children have gathered 


delicious Missouri apples! 


Missouri is one of the States named from American 


\ Indian Dialects. 


State Motto: “Salus Populi Suprema Lex Esto” 
means The welfare of the people is the supreme 
law. 


i On the Seal appears MDCCC XX (1820) 


Nicknames: Iron Mountain State 
Lead State 
Ozark State 


Missouri is one of seventeen states having offi- 
cially chosen “bee inspectors.” 


Flower: Hawthorne, blossom of the tree “red haw” 
Bird: Bluebird 


Songs: “Missouri” and “Missouri State Song’, 
both are popular 


Capital: Jefferson City 


State ranks high in orchard fruits, cotton, wool and 
minerals. 
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I. Dyer Kuenstler 


bank, a stag, a snow-shovel, 


a piggy- 
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NICHO 
hristma 
irrin 
wrist-watch, a flash-light, a drum, 
an airplane and a boy and a girl. 
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te. Nicholas 


NY 
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A VISIT FROM ST 


Would soon be th 


By the chimney with car 


When all through the ho 
Not even a mouse; 

The stockings were hung =3 
Find a cat on wheels, a mouse, a 


'Twas the night before 


Hot a creature was st 
In hopes that 


SANTA CLAUS PUZZLE 
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CHRISTMAS CROSS-WORD PUZZLE (Page 64) Agnes Choate Wonson 


5S +ars SHINE BRIGHT IN FROSTY AIR 
Is EVERY WHERE 


ACROSS DOWN 
2. Santa’s steeds - Another name for Santa 
3. What you all are at Xmas . Weather is 
7. Where stars shine When Santa comes 
9. Precipitation . Sky-worlds 
. What Santa brings 
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They were drinking tea in Mrs. Goose’s kitchen. 


What Do You Want 


For Christmas 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


“Waar do you want for 
Christmas?” Mrs. Squirrel asked 
Mrs. Goose, just two days before 
the Day. 

They were drinking tea in Mrs. 
Goose’s kitchen. Mrs. Goose looked 
down at her apron and noticed 
that there was a hole in it. So she 
said: “I’d like a new apron, thank 
you.” 

“Thank you for the suggestion,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel, looking pleased. 

After she had gone, Mrs. Goose 
went on with her work. There was a 
pot of carrot stew on the stove. She 
decided that it had cooked long 
enough, and took a potholder to 
lift it off. But the handle of the 
kettle was hotter than she realized, 
and the holder was worn quite 
thin. So, Mrs. Goose singed her 
wing. 

She gave a little screech. Then 
she said to herself: “What a foolish 
thing it was to ask for an apron for 
Christmas, when I need a potholder 


more!”’ I believe I'll go right over to 
Mrs. Squirrel’s and tell her I’ve 
changed my mind.” 

So across the street she flew. She 
knocked at the door, and when Mrs. 
Squirrel stuck her head out she 


announced: “Oh, by the way, when 


you asked me what I wanted for 
Christmas I said an apron. Since 
then, I have changed my mind. I’d 
rather have a nice, new, thick, 
potholder.” ; 


“T’ve changed my mind,” said 
rs. Goose. 


“Very well,” said Mrs. Squirrel] 
“That will be all right with me 
Thank you for the hint.” 

Mrs. Goose went home and begar 
to sweep. But as she was using her 
dustpan she noticed how old and 
bent it looked. The paint had 
come off, and where there used to be 
red roses there were only faded 
blobs, “‘I do believe I’d rather have 
a dust pan than a_potholder,” 
thought Mrs. Goose, and “‘I’d better 
run across and tell Mrs. Squirre! 
so—before she buys me the wrong 
thing.” 

So out of the door she went, 
running, very anxious to get over to 
Mrs. Squirrel’s house before she 
forgot what she was going for. 

This time, her friend was way 
down in her cellar, cleaning out a 
closet. It was a few minutes before 
she came to the door. When she 
arrived, she was tying on a clean 
apron, and brushing cobwebby dust 
off her nose. 

“Oh, I am sorry to have troubled 
you,” began Mrs. Goose, still out of 
breath; “but I thought you'd like 
to know that I’ve changed my mind 
again. I’d rather have a dustpan 
than a potholder; why, my old dust- 
pan is a sight, really it is!” 

Mrs. Squirrel looked at Mrs. 
Goose for quite a long minute, as 
though she did not know just what 
to say. At last she spoke. “Thank 
you for the idea,” she said, “but 
Mrs. Goose, if I may ask, how many 
more times are you going to change 
your mind? I decide to get you an 
apron — and you change to a pot- 
holder. I am all fixed to buy you 
that, and you call me way up from 
the cellar, just to tell me you want a 
dustpan.” 

“Of, it’s a dustpan I do want,” 
said Mrs. Goose, beaming. “I need 
that most of all, thank you,” and 
away she went, shaking her tail. 

She went home and began to sew. 
She was mending her long blue 
goosie stocking, and wanted to snip 
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the yarn off. But she couldn’t find 
her scissors! She hunted high, she 
hunted low, but she couldn’t see 
them anywhere. “What would I do 
without scissors?”’ she asked her- 
self. “I told Mrs. Squirrel I wanted 
a dustpan, but I did not know, 
then, that I had lost my scissors. So 
I'd better hurry over and tell her 
that I have changed my mind, 
again, before it is too late!” 

But this time, when she knocked, 
there was no answer! 

“Oh, perhaps she has gone to buy 
a dustpan,” thought Mrs. Goose. 
She looked; yes, there were Mrs. 
Squirrel’s foot-tracks, leading away 
through the snow. 

Mrs. Goose gathered her shawl 
closely around her long neck. She 
wished that she had on her warm 
coat and cap, and, most of all, her 
great galoshes! It was very slippery. 
But she could not take time to go 
home; she would have to hurry, to 
catch Mrs. Squirrel. So on and on she 
went, down the icy road, faster and 
faster. Yes, the foot-tracks were 
leading right to Mr. Gobbler’s 
General Grocery Store! 

And there was Mrs. Squirrel, 
just going in. Mrs. Goose was 
afraid that it'was too late: that the 
dustpan would be bought before 
she could get there. And she really 
needed the scissors. She rushed even 
faster, and reached the door shout- 
ing, “Wait! Stop! Not a dustpan, 
scissors! SCISSORS!” Then her foot 
slipped on the icy sidewalk, and she 
slid, skidded and slithered into the 
store and shot plump down the 
flight of stairs that led into Mr. 
Gobbler’s basement. There she 
landed, among all the crates and 
boxes and wheelbarrows and _this- 
and-that-and-the-other-thing. 

It was quite a long time till Mrs. 
Goose opened her eyes again. Then 
she could not think where she was — 
or what had happened. 

She seemed to be in bed in her 
own house. Her head was tied up 
in a bandage, and so was one of her 
wings. There was a hot water bottle 

t her feet, a glass of milk on the 
table, and the window shades were 
pulled down, 

In the other room was a sound of 
whispering. 

‘“‘What’s the matter? What’s up? 
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She shot plump down the flight of stairs, 


Who’s here?” called Mrs. Goose, 
lifting up her long, wobbly neck. 

At. once she heard feet coming 
toward her. There were Mrs. Squir- 
rel and Mrs. Pop-Rabbit and Mrs. 
Sheep. They were fixed up like 
nurses, in white aprons, and they 
looked very anxious. 

“Oh, Mrs. GooSe, we are so glad 
you have waked up,” said Mrs. 
Sheep. “And can ask questions!” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. “But take it 
easy,” Mrs. Pop-Rabbit told her, 
patting the bedclothes. 

“What are you talking about?” 
asked Mrs. Goose. “‘What happened? 
What day is this, anyway?” 

“Well, it is this way,” explained 


Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. “Just be quiet; 
put your head down. You see, you 
were hurrying after Mrs. Squirrel. 
She heard you shout ‘SCISSORS!’ 
and then you took a flying tumble, 
and landed in the cellarwell.” 

“And then what?” asked Mrs, 
Goose, blinking. 

“Then you seemed to be, well, — 
sort of asleep,” explained Mrs. 
Squirrel. “You see, you had a rather 
big bump. We couldn’t wake you 
up; Mr. Goat took you home in his 
cart. Then we just put you to bed 
and let you sleep. But we are glad 
that you have come to yourself at 
last! We were beginning to worry.” 

long did I sleep?” 


Old Lady Owl brought a tiny Christmas tree. 
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“Oh — quite a good many 
hours —” 

Then the truth began to dawn on 
Mrs. Goose. She gulped, and asked: 
‘HOW many hours? Is it Christmas 
yet? What day is this anyway?” 

Mrs. Pop-Rabbit looked at Mrs. 
Squirrel, and Mrs. Squirrel looked 
at Mrs. Sheep. Then they all looked 
at Mrs. Goose, and Mrs. Squirrel 
said: “Now we shall have to tell 
you. This IS Christmas!” 

“Oh dear me,” wailed Mrs. Goose, 
trying to get out of bed. “What 
about the party at the  school- 
house? Is it time for that yet?” 

Then Mrs. Squirrel did not know 
what to say. She looked at Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit and whispered: “YOU 
tell her.” 

So Mrs. Pop-Rabbit whispered: 
“Yes, Mrs. Goose, dear, we have 
had the party. We took turns 
staying with you, so that you would 
not be alone. But it is now eleven 
o'clock at night, on Christmas Day!” 

“Oh,” sighed Mrs. Goose, looking 
so sad. A tear slid down her feather 
cheek. “Then the tree is over, 
What shall I do? Those presents; 
those presents!” 

“What presents?” asked Mrs. 
Squirrel. “But don’t worry; every- 
thing is all right.” 

“But L AM worried,” went on 


Jack Frost is a busy chap 
Who hustles in the night 

And decorates each windowpane 
With pictures frosty white. 
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Mrs. Goose. “I had presents for all 
of you — done up in a basket in the 
kitchen!” 

“Oh, we found those,” said Mrs. 
Sheep. “And we took them to the 
party; we were all so pleased. Was 
that what you wanted?” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Goose. 
She turned over and shut her eyes 
again. 

“But she hasn’t remembered the 
rest of it,” whispered Mrs. Squirrel. 
“Isn’t she nice to think just of OUR 
presents? She may be a Big Silly 
sometimes, but she has a good, big, 
golden heart. She seemed so relieved, 
to know that we had OUR presents, 
and all the time there’s been a nice 
big pile of things waiting for HER.” 

Then Mrs. Goose opened one eye. 
“‘What’s that you’re saying about a 
nice big pile?” 

“Well, here are your presents, 
waiting to be opened,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. ““Do you feel able to look 
at them now?” 

Mrs. Goose sat right up in bed 
and took off the wrappings. ““Why,” 
she said. “An apron from you, Mrs. 
Sheep. Mrs. Squirrel must have told 
you my SUGGESTION! And a pot- 
holder from Mrs. Rabbit! That was 
my HINT! And a dustpan from 
Old Lady Owl. That was my next 
IDEA! And Scissors from you, Mrs. 


Jack Frost 


VIVIAN GOULED 


His pictures all are different, 
And as fine as they can be. 

I think that Jack Frost paintings 
Are a pleasant sight to seel 


He paints artistic, lovely scenes 
Each prettier than the last, 

And visits, oh, so many homes! 
He certainly works fast! 


Squirrel; that was my last 
THOUGHT, just before I slipped 
and fell down!” 

“Now you have two pairs of 
scissors,” murmured Mrs. Squirrel. 
“We found your old ones in the 
waste basket.” 

“So I can lose them again, if | 
want to,” said Mrs. Goose, happily. 

Just then there was the sound ot 
feet outside, and more whispering 
“Some of your other friends com 
to see you, from the party,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel, and she called out: 
“You can come in! She’s bette: 
now.” 

Old Lady Owl had brought Mrs 
Goose a tiny Christmas tree, all 
trimmed up with bright balls and « 
star. Black Cat and Mrs. Hen and 
Mr. Pop-Rabbit and Mr. Goat had 
some of the leftover refreshments, 
all fixed on a tray. And there were 
some more presents, too. 

_ “It’s the first time I ever had to 
miss the party,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“but it’s almost the best Christmas 
I ever had. I got just what I wanted 
— all these nice things — and this 
kindness, beside. Thank you all!” 

And she ate her green ice-cream 
and red frosted cakes, and felt 
almost completely well again. She 
smiled and smiled, and everyone 
else smiled, too, 
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Bozzo had torn off most of the paper, and the seals were lying about. 


The Christmas Burglar 


HELEN GORDEN BOYD 


Moruer didn’t like it one 
little bit when father landed home 
with Bozzo. 

“The week before Christmas and 
you bring that home to add to my 
troubles,” she said. 

“Why mother, I think he’s swell,” 
cried Pete. Pete’s my brother. He’s 
twelve and I’m ten going on eleven. 
“I’ve always wanted a monkey,” 
Pete went on. “Just think what 
fun we can have.” 

Just then Bozzo jumped onto the 
table and knocked a bowl of milk 
over. He looked so surprised that 
we all laughed, that is all except 
mother. 

The day before Christmas | 
helped mother tie all the presents 
that we were going to send away. 
Even if I am only ten years old, 
I’m quite handy I can tell you that 
much. Mother said we would have 
‘to have some more ribbon and 
paper to finish the wrapping. I told 
ier just to leave the things right 
there and I would run to the store 
and get some. 

When I returned I found Bozzo 
sitting in the midst of the packages. 
lie had torn most of the paper off 
and the seals were loose and lying 
ail about. 

Mother was simply frantic when 


she saw the damage that Bozzo had 
done. “I thought it was bad enough 
when your father brought home 
that parrot, but this is the worst 
yet.” 

Just then the doorbell rang, and 
Mrs. Muggins from across the street 
was standing there. She was holding 
up a Christmas wreath and she 
looked very angry, in fact, she 
looked quite furious. 

“See what that horrible creature 
you are housing has done. Left it in 
the back yard while I went to find 
some tacks. Paid seventy-five cents 
for it, too. | do declare we are not 
safe in our beds any more,” she 
hinted darkly as she flounced away. 

Well, finally that day wore to a 
close, and it was Christmas eve and 
everybody was whispering in corners 
and would get kind of red if you 
noticed them. Pete and I helped 
decorate the tree and then we hung 
green and red chains around the 
room. 

“T stood back and gazed at it in 
admiration. “It sure looks Christ- 
masy, I sighed. 

“What did you want it to look 
like, the Fourth of July} Pete 
laughed but his laugh sounded to 
me like a sneer, if you know what I 
mean. 


“Never mind what I wanted it to 
look like Smarty,” I flashed back at 
him as quick as a wink. 

‘Now dear sister just because you 
have red hair is no reason for you to 
get so mad, carrot head,” he taunted. 

“Take that back.” I was real 
mad by this time. 

“Children, children,” mother 
came to the door. “I’m ashamed and 
on Christmas eve, too. Now run 
away to bed and I guess you don’t 
need to bother getting up early, 
because I don’t know whether there 
will be anything for you or not — 
the idea, fighting on Christmas eve 
like that.” 

“Do you suppose she means it?” 
I asked Pete rather scared like. 

*“‘She’s only foolin’,”” Pete grinned 
at me. “I know mom too well for 
that.” 

The next thing I knew it was 
Christmas morning and Pete was 
trying to wake me up. “Let’s go 
and see what we've got,” he whis- 
pered. 

“Yes, let’s,” I whispered back. 
We tiptoed slowly and carefully 
down the stairs. Pete turned on the 
light and then we went to get our 
things. But imagine our surprise to 
find not one single, solitary thing for 
us. Just think how you would feel to 
find nothing under the Christmas 
tree for you. Well, that’s exactly 
the way we felt, too. 

Pete blinked at me and I blinked 
back at Pete. “I really didn’t think 
mom really meant it,” he blurted 
out. 

As for me I just put my head 
down and blubbered like a baby. 

“Is that you children?” called out 
mother. 

“Yes,” answered Pete between 
clenched teeth. 

“How did you like what Santa 
Claus brought you?” she asked in 
cheerful tones. 

““Maybe we deserved it,” Pete 
yelled back stiffly. “Only you don’t 
need to poke fun at us.” 

‘“‘Whatever are you talking about 
child” mother was standing in the 
doorway, “and whatever have you 
done with your things?” she asked in 
surprise. 

“What things?” 
shouted in chorus. 

“Your presents that father and I 
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put under the tree last night.” 

“There wasn’t anything there,” 
Pete stated emphatically. 

“Not a single, solitary thing,” I 
uttered the words between my sobs. 

“Who could have taken them?” 
We gazed at each other in wonder. 

“Somebody broke into Mr. Saun- 
ders grocery store the other night,” 
cried Pete very excited. ““‘Do you 
suppose it was the same one who 
could have stolen our things>”’ 

“Il don’t know who took them,” 
said mother looking very worried, 
“but I do know it is a very mean 
person who would steal from chil- 
dren at Christmas time.” 

“T really should report it,” mother 
went on wrinkling up her brows. 
“Let me see there was a painting 
set for Snookie.” [ don’t want you 
to get mixed up, so I’m going to 
tell you plain out that I’m Snookie. 

Anyway just then Pete gave a 
loud war whoop like I heard an 
Indian give once. “‘What’s that 
under the davenport?”’ We both got 
flat on our stomachs and Pete hauled 
out my painting set. 

“Who?” I began. 

Mother picked up my painting 
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set. She stared with a queer look at a 
piece of brown fur twined in the red 
ribbon. 

“‘Bozzo, is the guilty ons,” she 
asserted grimly. 

Immediately Pete and myself 
commenced dashing all over the 
house. 

“A handkerchief and tie set for 
you,” I shouted to my brother, as I 
pulled it from undernearth a cush- 
ion. 

“And a pair of roller skates for 
you behind the ironing board,” 
screamed Pete. 

“Tom Sawyer for you under the 
radio,” I gurgled. 

**A story book doll for you in the 
china closet,” shrieked Pete. 

Just when we had found all our 
presents Bozzo came creeping into 
the house. 

“Merry Christmas Bozzo,”’ I sang 
out. 

“Merry 
grinned Pete. 

And Bozzo chatted and spluttered 
as much as to say, “A very Merry 
Christmas to you my dear little 
friends and | hope you have a nice 
time finding your things.” 


Christmas Bozzo,” 


The Lazy Ladyfinger 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


Tue postman handed Anne 
three letters. 

“Thank you,” she said. 

“Wait a minute,” he called. 
“Here’s another. Looks pretty im- 
portant. Has an airmail stamp on 

“Oh, thank you,” cried Anne as 
she bounded up the walk and into 
the house. “Mother, the postmark 
says Texas. Hurry and open it!” 

Mother slit the envelope with an 
opener and read the contents hur- 
riedly. 

“What does it say? Is it from 
Aunt Ethel? Is she coming? Is Jane 
coming, too?” 

“Sh . .. not so excited, Anne. 
One question at a time. Yes, she’s 
coming and Jane, too.” 

“When?” 


“Tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow? But we haven't: a 
thing ready.” 

Mother smiled. “I have 
expecting this news for days.” 

“And you didn’t tell me,” said 
Anne disappointedly. 

“Aunt Ethel was not sure just 
when she could get away from the 
ranch. I’ve already cleaned the 
guest room and washed the cur- 
tains.” 

“I'll have to hurry and have my 
playroom in spick and span order.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Mother. 
“Since this is Jane’s first visit to 
New England, we want to show her 
a good time.” 

‘Daddy will have to wash the car 
this evening so we can go on a sight 
seeing tour and show. Jane and 


been 


Aunt Ethel the countryside. I have 
been trying to describe in my 
letters how beautiful the leaves are 
. - but of course there aren’t many 
leaves now . . just snow.” 

“Snow will be a real treat for 
Jane,” said Mother. Now, since you 
are such a good helper, what would 
you like to do first?” 

“Well, I’ve saved a dollar of my 
allowance and maybe I could buy 
something very special like choco- 
lates.” 

“As for sweets,” said Mother 
slowly, ““There’s always dessert to 
be considered. Wouldn’t you rather 
save your allowance for something 
that will surprise Jane on her 
birthday, and make one of those 
chocolate icebox cakes?” 

“But you have always made the 
icebox cakes, Mother. They’re too 
complected for me to make.” 

“COMPLICATED,” laughed 
Mother. An icebox cake is not 
complicated at all, Anne, if you 
just follow directions. What do you 
say?” 

‘All right,’ agreed Anne. “But it 
might not turn out.” 

“You’ve made other cakes and 
they were delicious.” 

“I’m nine years old,” said Anne 
bravely, ‘‘and I suppose I can’t 
learn any older.” 

“Your sentence is a bit mixed, 
but I know what you mean,” 
laughed Mother. 

Anne ran to the cupboard and got 
down a well worn cookbook. She 
searched the index till she found 
ICEBOX CAKE under “I” and 
turned to page 214. In fact, the 
pages almost turned themselves. 
One could tell that icebox cake was 
a favorite recipe in the Miller 
household. Anne propped the cook- 
book up against a canister so that 
she could glance at it carefully as 
she selected the ingredients. 

Chocolate Icebox Cake 

Melt 3 squares of chocolate in 


— cup of milk. 
Cook 3 minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. 


Beat 5 egg yolks with a cup of 
confectionary sugar until thick and 
lemon colored. Add chocolate mix- 
ture and 1 teaspoon vanilla. Blend 
well. Fold in 5 stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Line mold with lady fingers. 
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Pour half of mixture into mold. 

Put layer of lady fingers on top of 
chocolate. Pour remaining mixture 
on top. 

Freeze. 

Before serving, 
whipped cream. 

Anne followed the recipe exactly, 
especially when it came to the part 
about. the lady fingers. She placed 
them carefully along the edge of 
the mold so that they were tall and 
straight. Then she carried the ice- 
box cake to the Frigidaire as 
Mother opened the door. 

‘**How long does it have to be in 
there?”’ asked Anne when the Frig- 
idaire door closed, shutting the cake 
from view. 

‘Twelve hours,” answered Moth- 
er. “That will give us enough time 
to take it out of the mold in the 
morning and cover it with whipped 
cream.” 

At breakfast next morning, Anne 
talked excitedly to Daddy about 
the ride to the airport and the 
magnificent dessert she had made. 

“Time to leave, Anne,” said 
Daddy. “The plane arrives at eleven 
and with this Saturday traffic, we'd 
better get going.” 

“Wait a minute Daddy. I have 
to take the icebox cake out of the 
mold,” said Anne, and she hurried 
to the Frigidaire to get it. But even 
though the cake was turned out 
carefully, it was not perfect. One 
lone ladyfinger had toppled over 


decorate with 


Greeting 
MARGUERITE GODE 


We can’t fill your stockings 
With candy and toys 

Such presents belong 

To the good girls and boys. 
We can’t climb down chimneys 
Nor pilot a sleigh 

But we can play Santa 

And in our own way. 

Wish you a Christmas 

Of holiday cheer 

We’re happy to greet you 
We're glad you are here. 


and was lying down: in the cold, 
chocolate mixture. There it was... 
undignified and sprawling. The 
others were standing up tall and 
proudly. 

““Oh, Mother,” wailed Anne, “‘look 
at that dreadful lady finger. It 
spoils the whole cake.” 

Daddy didn’t seem to think that 
it was important at all. He chuckled 
and said, “It’s just lazy, Anne. 
You'll have to call it the Lazy 
Lady finger. 

At any other time, Anne might 
have laughed, too. But not today. 

“T don’t want a lazy lady finger,” 
she murmured. “I want this cake to 
be as perfect as the ones Mother 
makes.” 

Anne tried to pry the lady finger 
from the chocolate but it was stiff 
and solid. 

Mrs. Miller took a spoon and 
worked with it for a few seconds 
and finally the lady finger took an 
upright place once more among the 
others. No one thought about the 
ice box cake again that morning. 
In fact no one thought about any- 
thing except the shiny, silver plane 
that was bringing Aunt Ethel and 
Cousin Jane from Texas. 

The trip home was a happy one 
as they greeted one another and 
OH..ED and AH... ED over how 
much the children had grown and 
changed. | 

After lunch, Jane had her first 
sleigh ride down the hill and there 


Christmas Welcome 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Welcome — Everybody 

We are pleased to see you here 
And we’d like to have you join us 
In a bit of Christmas cheer, 


We'll play a little — 

Sing a little — 

Carols — old and new 

As we wish a Merry Christmas 
To you and you and you. 


was much commotion about the 
household, unpacking, opening gifts 
from Texas, and getting settled 
generally. 

While Aunt Ethel and Jane were 
in the guest room getting ready for 
dinner that evening, Anne peeked 
inside the Frigidaire. The icebox 
cake was beautiful! Not one lazy 
lady finger. 

Anne could hardly wait for the 
family to finish dinner. Finally it 
was time for dessert. Mrs. Miller 
brought in the cake and set it 
carefully upon the table. 

““Anne made this especially for 
you,” beamed Mother proudly. 

And then .. . right before their 
very eyes that lady finger, that same 
lady finger slowly, very slowly 
toppled over to one side! 

Anne glanced at her mother and 
her eyes began to fill with tears. 
But before any of the tears could 
spill over, Jane said happily, “Oh, 
please Cousin Anne, May I have 
the slice with the lazy looking lady 
finger? All the others are strong but 
she seems so weary.” 


Anne smiled a big smile. ‘Oh, 
yes,”’ she breathed with much relief. 
“You certainly may have the lazy 
lady finger. But you know,” she 
added, “I really don’t think she is 
lazy at all. I think she’s just a 
little tired waiting for you to come 
from Texas.” 


Our Christmas Tree 


VIVIAN G GOULED 


Our Christmas tree is tall and 
green, 
The nicest tree that I have seen! 


Our Christmas tree is bright and 


gay. 
We decorated it today. 


Our Christmas tree brings lots of 
fun! 
Come and see it, everyone! 
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“Pll take the letter,”’ said Milly, “it is very important.” 


Tip Toe’s Party 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


Tie TOE, who lived in a little 
white house on a hill, thought he 
knew about everything that had 
happened or was about to happen in 
the Town of Little People. But he 
did not know about a party that his 
friends had planned for him, and 
tonight was the night. 

Tip Toe always wore soft leather 
shoes with a pointed turned-up toe. 
He could tip toe here and there 
without making any noise and that 
was why he came to be known as 
Tip Toe. 

He stood looking out the window 


for a minute but as the clock began 
to strike eight times he knew he had 
to start for the mail as he was the 
mailman of the Town. So he hurried 
down the path and reached the 
station just as the train came to a 
stop. Two little conductors jumped 
from the train with the mailbag. 
They placed it on his shoulder; the 
engine said ““Toot-Toot” and away 
it went. 

Then Tip Toe started for the 
Post Office because there would be 
more mail-letters and such from the 
people of the Town, and of course, 


the invitations to his own party but 
he did not know that. 

The first letter was addressed to 
SUSIE. So up he went on tip toe to 
reach the mailbox and down went 
the letter. She was peeking from 
behind a curtain in her house so 
that he could not see her. 

The next letter was for BLINK- 
ER. He was standing in front of his 
cabin. He ran out to meet Tip Toe 
and took the letter right out of his 
hand. Then he hurried back into 
the cabin. “Uhm Uhm”, said Tip 
Toe — he did not even say good 
morning. 

There was a letter for MILLY. 
She, too, was watching for him and 
before he could drop the letter in the 
mail box she said, “I will take the 
letter — it is very, very important.” 
So she took the letter and closed the 
door ... “I have never seen my 
friends so glad to get letters’, he 
said to himself. But that was one 
thing he was not supposed to know 
about. The next letter was addressed 
to TOMMY. He lived down the 
road. It was a long walk but he 
finally reached the mailbox and 
dropped the letter. 

In the mail from out-of-town 
there were several letters for Johnny 
who kept a General Store. Tip Toe 
liked to stop awhile at Johnny’s 
store. Sometimes he could hear 
a good story or listen to a joke, 
and sometimes, if the mail pleased 
Johnny he offered Tip Toe a soda... 
Just as he entered the store he met 
BLINKER on the way out. He had 
a package under his arm but he did 
not wait to talk one bit. (Of course 
that was a present for Tip Toe and 
BLINKER anxious to get 
away.) Now Tip Toe was very 
curious, especially today since every- 
one seemed to be acting unusual. So 
he whispered to Johnny: ‘What 
was it that BLINKER bought?” 

Johnny turned his head away -- 
he was thinking hard. Then he said, 
“Oh a couple of things — two - 
something to wear —’’ and he would 
not say another word. So Tip Toe 
could not learn about the package. 

There was one more letter, ad- 
dressed to JO-JO. No one in the 
Town of Little People could play a 
banjo like JO-JO. Tip Toe stopped to 
ring the door bell but there was no 
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answer so he left the letter under the 
coor because there was no mail box. 

It was lunch time and Tip Toe 
was hungry. He took a path that led 
to the woods. In the shade of a big 
tree he sat down on a log and began 
to eat his lunch. Suddenly he 
heard music — banjo music, yes, 
sir-ee. Peeking thru the trees he saw 
JO-JO playing his banjo. WHY 
thought he, did he have to come to 
the woods to play? Just then Tip 
Toe had to sneeze. JO-JO heard the 
noise and immediately stopped play- 
ing and ran away. (Of course he was 
practicing for the party). 

Now all this while his friends were 
watching from SUSIE’S house. But 
knowing that Tip Toe sometimes 
took a nap in the early afternoon, 
they waited until exactly 3.30. 
Then they took the road which led 
up to the rear of the house and 
entered quietly. He was asleep. 
When they were all inside they 
began to sing: 

“We know that Tip Toe 
Is very very wise— 
We know that this party 
Is a big surprise—” 
They sang the verse a second 


time, then they called, “Wake up, 
Tip Toe, we have a big surprise for 
you!” 

He was so surprised, he began to 
laugh and he laughed and laughed. 
“Now I understand why every one 
seemed to run away from me today. 
I never, never thought about a 
party for me.” 

He was very excited. Then JO-JO 
gave a signal and they all began to 
sing again — 

“We Like You Mister Tip Toe, 
And so we took the chance 

To give you a nice party, 

But Now YOU have to Dance!” 

“Oh, please — excuse me — you 
know I am not a dancer, I only 
tip-toe.” They laughed. ““Then give 
us a Tip-Toe dance!” 

He did and it was a wonderful 
sight. 

MILLY slipped away into the 
kitchen where she had left a cake. 
It was covered with icing and had 
drops of red jelly on top. But Tip 
Toe had to cut the cake. BLINKER 
had brought orangeade. It was 
delicious. And SUSIE had a very 
long, thin package. What do you 
think it contained? A red and white 
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peppermint stick for each one. They 
had not had peppermint sticks for a 
long time. 

Then TOMMY said, “Here’s a 
gift from all of us. Open the box... 
It contained a pair of red soft shoes, 
the kind that Tip Toe liked. And 
they just fit him perfectly. 

At that very moment the clock in 
the little house began to strike — 

One — two — three — four — 
five — six — seven — eight — “Oh 
dear, Oh dear. It was time to go 
home. BLINKER said, “Why had 
not some one remembered to stop 
the clock and then it could not strike 
at all> But that was the one thing 
they had forgotten to do. It was 
difficult to say good-bye, but it had 
to be done, and they had to go.” 

Tip Toe watched them as they 
walked and skipped down the path, 
singing as they went, until he could 
see them no more in the early dark- 
ness. Then he went to his room and 
looked up at the Moon. The man-in- 
the-moon smiled back at him and 
he fell asleep and dreamed over 
again everything that had _ hap- 
pened that wonderful day. 


Tommy Makes Trimmings for the 
Christmas Tree 


Ou LOOK at our Christmas 
tree. Isn’t it beautiful? I like it. 
It’s pretty. How big it is? When did 
we get it?” exclaimed the children 
as they came into the kindergarten 
on a cold December day. 

“We'll talk about the tree after 
you have taken your wraps off. 
You may sit around the tree when 

ou are ready,” said Miss Brown, 

heir teacher. 

The children hurried to get their 
wraps off and hung up. It was a 
scattering little group that sat 
around the tree. Miss Trown rang 
the bell, Everyone became quiet 
end looked at her. 

“I’m so glad you liked the tree. 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


My daddy picked it out. Mr. 
Smith, our custodian, put it in the 
tree stand.” 

“Have you got a daddy?” asked 
Jane. 

“Yes. I live at home with my 
mother and daddy just like you do.” 

“Oh, That’s kind of funny. You 
look so big to have a mommie and 
daddy,” said Ronnie. 

“Do you have a grandpa and 
grandma?” asked Miss Brown. 

“Sure,” said Bill and many of the 
other children. 


““You see your grandpa and grand- 
ma are the mother and daddy of 
your mother and father.” 


“TI never thought of that,” said 
Bonnie. 

‘‘What’s a custodian?” asked Mil- 
dred. 

**A custodian is a man who keeps 
our room clean by sweeping our 
floors, dusting our rooms, and wash- 
ing the windows when they need to 
be cleaned. You don’t see Mr. Smith 
because he cleans the room after 
school.” 

“Oh,” said Mildred. 

“Now that we have the tree, 
what do you think we should do 
about it?” asked Miss Brown. 

‘“‘Let’s trim it. That is what we 
always do with our tree at home 
only we haven’t it yet,” said Jimmy. 
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“Why do you have the tree so 
early in kindergarten?”’ asked John. 

“If we don’t have it early we 
wouldn’t have it up very long 
because we are not in school during 
the Christmas holidays.” 

“I never thought of that,” said 
Bonnie. That was one of her favorite 
expressions. 

“Since we haven’t any ornaments 
have you any suggestions on how 
we can trim the tree?” 

“‘We could make some.” said Bess. 

“Yes, you could. What kind 
could you make?” : 

“If you would give us all some 
colored paper we could draw some 
ornaments and then cut them out. 
After we tied a string on them, we 
could hang them on the tree,” said 
Bess. 

“I'd like to make a star,” said 


The fifth one said, ‘In the middle West 


There is none like me. I must look my best.” 


Ten little Christmas trees, fir and spruce and pine, 


Waiting in the mountains till Christmas time. 


The first one said, “I am going to go 


To the deep, deep South where there is no snow.” 


The second one said, “I will ride in a car 


To a home in the North not very far.” 


The third one said, “It would be most kind 


To help someone happiness to find.” 


The fourth one said, “I would like to live 


With folks who have no presents to give.” 
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Jimmy. “Could I have a piece of 
yellow paper?” 

“Of course. I'll get out the colored 
paper. What else will we need 
besides the paper?” 

The children suggested — scis- 
sors, crayons, and string. 

“IT have this bag of popcorn. 
What do you suppose we could do 
with it?”? Miss Brown asked the 
class. 

“We could string it. That would 
be fun. I strung some popcorn for 
our tree last year,” said Hilda. 

“I thought you might like to do 
that if I threaded these needles for 
you. Notice I tied the needles on 
the thread so they would not pull 
out of the needle eye. You may 
make anything you like for the tree. 
When you have finished, hang it on 
the tree. Pick up your scraps and 


Ten Little Christmas Trees 


(A Finger Play) 
LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


In a hospital. 


The sixth one said, “There’s a tiny sick boy 
I'll go to bring him joy.” 


The eighth one said, “Some people in town 


The ninth one said, “I am very tall, 


then if you can help anyone else 
that would be fine. If not just sit 
around the tree and wait for the 
others to finish. If you like, you can 
bring the popcorn to me after you 
have made a string and I will tie 
them all together. That way we will 
have a long string of popcorn on the 
tree. I'll start it for you by trim- 
ming the top of the tree and you can 
wind it from where you can reach it. 
Also with the ornaments if you 
want me to hang any up high just 
say so, and I will do so. Now every 
one get to work. I know we a: 
going to have a beautiful trimmed 
Christmas tree. 

(Perhaps you will have a tree in 
your room. Would you like to make 
your own trimmings for it?) 


The seventh one said, ““There’s a grandmother gray; 


She would like me to brighten her Christmas day.” 


Want me to decorate their front lawn.” 


So I think I will stand in the big town hall.” 


The twelfth and last raised his branches high 
In a prayer of peace toward the Christmas sky.” 


The tenth one said, “I never did grow 


I'll remind everyone that Christ was born.” 


Very lovely, but someone will like me, I know.” 


The eleventh one said, “On Christmas morn 
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The Golden-Crowned Kinglet 


B. F. BISHOP 


Ricut in the heart of Canada 
there was a forest of firs that stood 
very straight under the winter sky. 
There had been a hard snowstorm, 
lasting for hours. The air had been 
still and the feathery flakes had 
drifted slowly downward, and had 
covered the evergreens with a blank- 
et as light as down. 

Then the wind sprang up, and the 
snow went drifting over forest and 
swampland. Suddenly a flock of tiny 
birds came flying along before the 
driving gale. 

A moment before there had been 
no sound except the whistling of Old 
North Wind as he drove the flying 
snowflakes across the frozen 
marshes. Now cries of “Zee, zee, 
zee!’’ which sounded a little like, 
“Hee, hee, hee!’ came through the 
swirling snowflakes. 

Were they having fun with Old 
North Wind? Probably they were, 
for these little feathered creatures, 
the Golden-crowned Kinglets, enjoy 


the bitterest and stormiest winter . 


weather. 

As they settle for a few moments 
on a spruce thicket, let us take a 
look at them. They are the smallest 
of our birds, except the Humming 
Bird. Their bodies are olive-green 
with dusky tails and wings. There is 
a bright orange patch on the 
crown of the male, and a light yellow 
spot on the head of the female. 
These bright colors are bordered 
with black, and next to the black 
stripe is a white band. It is hard to 
get even a glimpse of these markings 
for the tiny birds are so restless, 
always flitting here and there among 
the branches of the trees as they 
examine the bark in search of in- 


sects. 


“Pll call for help,” said the Hairy Woodpecker. “‘Rat-tat-tat! Rat-tat-tat!” 


After a lunch of cocoons and 
hibernating insects, off again they 
flew toward a place which they 
remembered, where the snow did 
not lie quite so thick on the ever- 
greens and where Old North Wind 
was not quite so cold. 

On and on they flew until they 
came to the evergreen swamp that 
bordered Farmer John’s pasture. 
Here they found plenty of food. 
During that winter, the snow was 
not as deep as usual in the old 
pasture and meadow, and plenty of 
cocoons hung from the branches of 
the spruces. So the little birds did 
not go hungry and they did not 
mind the cold. 

But one gray, sunless day the 
snow began whirling about the 
fields and through the woods. The 
little kinglets were flying here and 
there in search of food. After a time 
they settled in Farmer John’s or- 
chard. The children had hung pieces 
of suet from the old _ gnarled 


branches of the apple trees. How 
good it tasted! They fed for an hour 
or more, flying about among the 
old trees. 

Suddenly one little kinglet caught 
his foot in the string which held the 
suet. He stretched his leg and flut- 
tered his tiny wings, but try as he 
would, he could not free himself. 

His little mate saw him and came 
flying to the appletree branch. She 
saw no way to help him so she 
fluttered her wings and flew about. 

“Zee, zee!” cried the kinglet. 
“Zee, zee!” and he tried to fly; but 
the tangled string held him. 

Then a chickadee heard the little 
bird and came to help him. But 
after watching the kinglet for a 
while, he saw no way to aid him. 
So he sang for him his sweet spring 
song. “Chicka-dee-dee-dee!”’ 

From the tip of an apple-tree not 
far away, a little brown bird was 
watching. “‘Squeak! Squeak! Oh. 
dear! Oh, dear! Squeak! Squeak!’’ 
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he cried. It was Brown Creeper. 
Then he sang for the kinglet his 
wild, mating song. He did not see 
how else he could comfort the little 
prisoner, so then he flew away. 

Then came a little, white-breasted 
bird, running along the under side of 
a limb, like the skillful little acrobat 
that he was. When he came to the 
little kinglet prisoner, he stopped. 
““Ank! Ank! Ank! What’s this? Ank! 
Ank! Ank!”’ he cried. He saw no 
way to help. He did not even know 
a spring song that he could sing. So 
away he flew. 

Downy Woodpecker, seeing the 
little kinglet’s plight, flew down to 
help him. “Peenk! Peenk! What’s 
this? I'll call for help!” And Downy 
threw back his little head. “‘Rat-tat- 
tat! Fiat-tat-tat!” went his little 
bill against the dead limb. The 
sound echoed through the old orch- 
ard. What a racket he did make. 
But no help came. 

Just then another bird flew down 
on the limb beside Downy. “‘Here! 
Peenk! Peenk! I can make more 
noise than that!” It was Hairy 
Woodpecker. and what a noise he 
did make as his big bill went, 
“Rat-tat-tat!” on the old hollow 
limb. The Nature Man heard him 


and walked slowly toward the or- 
chard. 

As the man drew near, all the 
little birds in the apple-trees flew 
away — all except the little prisoner. 
Nearer and nearer to the little bird 
came the man, wondering why the 
little kinglet did not fly away, too. 
Then he saw the string and he 
understood. 

Slowly and carefully he reached 
for the fluttering, frightened bird. 
Soon he had the string untangled 
from the little foot, and away flew 
the little kinglet to join his mate 
and their friends. 

Spring came at last and the 
Golden-crowned Kinglets started for 
their home in Canada. A few of 
them were so happy that, as they 
flew along, they sang their sweet, 
rippling spring songs. 

They arrived in Labrador one 
spring day, when the sun was 
shining warm and bright over Hud- 
son Bay. The snow had melted and 
run away to the ocean. Here and 
there the grass in the marshes was 
beginning to turn green. Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown Creeper were already 
there, building their nest behind the 
loose bark of a big hemlock, 

Mr. and Mrs. Chickadee were 
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also there. What a dainty nest they 
were building — a nest of feathers, 
plant down, and bits of bark. What 
a safe place they had chosen for this 
litt!e home—a deep hole in an old tree. 

The kinglets began at once to 
look for good. locations for their 
homes. All of them built nests in 
some evergreen tree. Some chose a 
spot near the ground, some pre- 
ferred a higher branch, while some 
built their homes as high as sixty 
feet from the ground. 

These tiny birds build large nests 
of bark and moss and feathers.The 
mother bird lays from eight to ten 
white eggs, speckled with brown 
and lavender. How busy the parent 
birds must be when each pair has 
ten little mouths to fill. 

The man who owned the timber 
in that part of Canada was glad to 
see the little kinglets building their 
nests there. He knew that the tiny 
birds would eat millions of the 
insects which otherwise would de- 
stroy valuable timber. 


And so we leave the little Golden- 
crowned Kinglets in their cool 
Canadian home, hoping that they 
will spend at least a part of each 
winter with us, 


Five Bright Stars 


Let us all pretend we are stars today, 
As this game about the stars we play. 


Five bright stars on a Christmas night 


(An Action Game) 
LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


The fifth one, the brightest one of all, 
(Bend down little finger) 
Stretched his beams till he reached a stall 


Decided to give their very best light. 
(Hold up five fingers) 


The first one said, “I will shine for the sheep 
And the shepherds who their watch do keep.” 
(Bend down thumb) 


The second one said, “I will shine to remind 
All folks on earth to be good and kind.” 
(Bend down pointed finger) 


The third one said, “I will shine to see 
If folks will remember the prophecy.” 
(Bend down middle finger) 


The fourth one said, “1 will shine to show 
The wise men just which way to go.” 
(Bend down ring finger) 


(Hold little finger high) 


Where in a manger the Christ Child lay; 
(Head resting on clasped hands) 

And wise men and shepherds knelt to pray. 

(Hands clapsed in prayer) 
But every star, I am sure you have guessed, 
On that Christmas eve did his very best. 
(Hands above head, fingers moving) 
The fifth and the most important one 
Shown on the manger where lay God’s Son. 
(Wiggle little finger) 
Let us all pretend we are stars today, 
As this game about the stars we play. 
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Now, quick as a flash, he squeezed out ink. 
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Speed, The Squid 
Live Rocket Of The Sea 
ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Hi: BEGAN life as a small 
white egg. His mother had left 50 
eggs in a bit of jelly half the size 
of a boy’s thumb. This jelly she 
had glued to a rock near shore. The 
eggs would be safer there than in 
the deep sea, where fish might eat 
them. But the eggs must not be 
allowed to dry out. Full sunlight 
would cook them. So she left them 
glued to the under side of a rock 
that low tide never left quite dry. 

One foggy day Speed hatched. 
First there was his tiny body and his 
big head. His little hearts beat—he. 
had one for each gill. For, yes, he 
had gills like a fish. But Speed was 
not a fish: he was a squid. And a 
squid is a very strange creature 
indeed. 

Now his ten arms unfolded. These 
arms were long and slim. They 
grew around his head like a fringe. 
And two of these arms ended in 
suckers instead of hands. The rest 
had rows of suckers all along them. 
These suckers helped them hold 
fast to the slippery fish they caught. 

But at first Speed was so little 
that he couldn’t even move. He 
just held the yolk of his egg to his 
mouth till he had eaten it. The 
baby squid was all colors now, red 
and green and yellow and black. 


He had huge eyes for seeing in the 
dark seas. 

He was growing fast, though. 
Next he shoved with his fins till he 
had got free of the egg. Then he 
swam out, waving his fins in a way 
that moved him slowly forward. 

Now he lay on the warm sands, 
with the cool sea water flowing over 
him. His gills lay like soft feathers 
inside his mantle. As the water 
flowed over these gills, they took in 
oxygen and his blood carried this 
oxygen all through his body. 

When he saw a tiny crab running 
sidewise along the sand, he swam 
toward it. Then his longest two 
arms grabbed it and pulled it in to 
his mouth. How good it tasted! 

But soon he wanted fish. Now 
to catch one of those slippery fish! 
Speed could go faster than a fish. 
But he had to go backward. He 
was like a live rocket, a tiny rocket 
ship of the sea. His body was shaped 
like a tube: it was stream-lined. 
There was nothing much to cut 
down its speed. Inside, he had a 
shell instead of bones. But it wasn’t 
heavy shell. There was no lime in 
his shell. It was strong enough, 
though, to keep his soft body from 
being crushed by the weight of the 
waves. 
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First, he took in water. Then he 
squeezed and the tube shot the water 
out again. The little squid was jet- 
propelled. 

There was a fine looking mack- 
erel, a tinker mackerel, with dark 
bars on its silvery sides. Speed 
decided to catch it. Squeeze—dart! 
— Squeeze — dart! — Squeeze — 
dart! He shot backward, with his 
ten arms streaming. 

There! He had it. He wrapped 
his ten arms around the slippery fish. 
He could hold fast, because those 
arms were lined with suction cups. 
And then his two longest arms drew 
the fish to his hungry mouth and 
his waiting beak put an end to the fish. 

It had been fast work; but Speed 
the squid was well built for fast 
work. For instead of having just 
one heart to pump the blood through 
his body, remember, he had one 
heart for each gill. That way he 
could take in oxygen fast—the way 
a rocket ship can take in fuel fast. 
It helped him catch his food. And 
it would help if some larger creature 
wanted him for food. 

He sighted another fish. Again 
he shot toward it backward and 
again his tentacles grabbed it and 
held it fast. He had aimed true 
because he had a very special sense 
of balance. There Speed the squid 
had something that helped him 
manage his body better than most 
creatures. 

He was a good deal like a live 
arrow that could shoot itself here 
and there wherever it wished. 

And when a great big octopus 
came along, an octopus that ate 
baby squid, he-had still another of 
Mother Nature’s gifts to help him. 
For speed wasn’t going to be 
enough, with that octopus after him. 

Speed was reddish brown now. 
And he could be seen in the green 
water in which he found himself. 
But he had a way of hiding from 
his foes. He had two ink sacs. 
Now, quick as a flash, he squeezed 
out ink. The black ink darkened 
the water all about him. It made 
an inky cloud through which he 
could not be seen. And while the 
octopus was trying to find its way 
through that ink, Speed just went 
squeeze-dart! — Squeeze-dart! Till 
he had left the octopus far behind. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for You; readers of AMERICA N CHILD HOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use the CLEARING GROUND freely. 


Question: Will you kindly list the phonics 
that are usually taught in the first. three 
grades? 


Answer: Phonics is a part of reading and should 
grow out of it— 
1. Single or Initial Consonants: 
b, c, d, f, g, h, 1, m, n, p, r, s (sit), w. 
2. Final consonants found most frequently in reading 
vocabularies: 
t, 1, Il, n, m, d, p, g, ak, r, s, sh (dish), nt, ng (ring), 
y (ery) 
3. Initial Consonant Blends: 
st, th, sh, wh, ch, tr, sp, sw, bl, cl, sl, pl, fl, br, dr, 
cr, gr, tw. 
4. Final Consonant Blends: 
st, ts, nd, nt, pk, nk (drink), mp 
5. Final Short-Vowel Blends: 
at, et, it, ot, all, ill, an, en, in, am, im, um, ed, ad, 
id, ud, ap, op, up, ig, ag, ick, ack, ock, ing, ang 
. Final Long-Vowel Blends: 
ail, ain, aid, each, eam, can, eat, all, ate, ay, am, 
ave, ace, ite, ide, ice, ike, ile, ine, ive, one, ole, ose, 
oke, ore, ee, eep, eed, eet, eel, oat 
7. Dipthongs Most Frequently Used: 
ou (out), ow (cow), oi (oil), oy (boy), ew (few) 


~ 


Question: Can you suggest a few good 
Christmas poems for my primary grades? 


Answer: A Visit From Saint Nicholas, Clement 
Moore. Golden Flute, John Day. At Christmas 
Time, Clapp, Golden Flute, Day. My Favorite Tree, 
Potter. Poems for Young Child, Whitman, Chicago. 
Santa Claus, Betts. Poems for Young Child, Whitman. 
Pine Tree Song, Marjorie Burrows, Poems for Young 

Child, Whitman. 

Christmas Morning, Roberts, One Hundred Best 
Poems, Whitman. 

Md Christmas Carol, Unknown, Poetry Book 1, 
Kane, Christmas Bells, Longfellow, Poetry Book 
3, Kane. 

A Fir Tree’s Wish, Jackson, Singing Youth, Harper, 
Kris Kringle, Aldrich, My Poetry Book, Huffard 
Winston. 

For Christmas, Addis, Here, There and Every- 
where, Minton Balch. 


Question: Can you give me five or six well- 
liked Christmas stories for little children? 


Answer: ‘The Golden Cobwebs, Bryant; How to 
Tell Stories to Children, Houghton. The First Christ- 
mas, The Story Hour, Wiggin, Houghton. Tiny Tim, 
For the Children’s Hour, Bailey, Platt & Munk. The 
Child Who Saw Santa Claus, Tell Me Another Story, 
Bailey, Platt & Munk. The Christmas Stocking, 
More Mother Stories, Lindsay, Platt & Munk. 


Question: Would like your information on 
the following topic: What reading material 
or books would you suggest for the weak first 
grades and the weak second grade pupils? 
Some of my pupils are poor and very slow 
readers. 


Answer: Would suggest for weak first graders— 
plenty of simple material like Ready to Read, Durrell 
& Sullivan, World Book Co., Yonkers N, Y. A good 
many simple pre-primers from following sets: Elson 
Readers, Scott Foresman; Steps to Reading, World 
Book Co.; Easy Growth in Reading, Winston; Read- 
ing Interest, D. C. Heath, Boston; Phonics We Use, 
Book I, Lyons & Carnahan. For slow-reading second 
graders I should suggest many primers from these 
same series — First Readers, where they are able to 
take them. Also Building Word Power by Durrell & 
Sullivan, World Book; Phonics We Use, Book 2, 
Lyons & Carnahan. 


Question( I would like to have some sugges- 
tions for choral readings in which special 
devices are used to make the choral reading 
more entertaining. I would appreciate sug- 
gestions for choral reading for 3rd, 4th and 
5th graders. 


, Answer: I would suggest the following sources: 
The Reading Chorus, Hicks, Noble and Noble. 
Poetry Speaking for Children, Farjeon, Expression 

Company, Boston, Mass. 

Poetry Arranged for the Speaking Chorus, Robinson 

& Thurston, Expression Company, Boston, Mass. 
Better Speech and Better Reading, Schoofield, 

Expression Company, Boston, Mass. 
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This Is Our Flag 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


This is our flag 
So brave, so true; 
What do her colors 
Mean to you? 


This is the flag 

Known around the world 
Wherever emblems 

Are unfurled! 


This is our flag 
And it means to me 
Bravery and freedom 
And liberty! 


Bunny Bench (Page 44) 


Here we have a suggestion for a 
small bench that wins the admira- 
tion of juniors as well as_ their 
parents. 

A pleasing color suggestion is as 
follows -- rabbit white, areas X 
very light gray, all outlines deeper 
gray, inside ear, nose and mouth 
pink, eye orange with black pupil, 
all other parts medium green with 
flowers in gay colors and leaves ina 
quality of green that contrasts well 
with the background. 


The Christmas Bug-bear 
(From Page 9) 


from working yourself into a frenzy. 
The season’s original purpose must 
be re-established and renewed. The 
celebration of the birth of Christ — 
glorified in beauty and the love and 
happiness combined through the 
joy of creation. These are our 
Christmas season attributes and it 
need not be a “bug-bear.” 


Cut Paper Creche 
(Page 42) 


Trace the individual parts of this 
design onto colored construction 
sheets or color with crayon. As- 
semble the parts by pasting each 
part onto the blackboard, window 
or a gray construction sheet back- 
ground. This makes a nice window 
decoration or a decorative unit for 
a greeting card, cover design or the 
center part of a Nativity scene with 
the creative child adding Mary, 
Joseph, animals of the stable or the 
Wise Men. 
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Correction 


Credit for Halloween Cats are 
Lucky in the October issue should 
have been given to Eloise Lisle 
Johnson, Music Supervisor of Eu- 
clid, Ohio, who wrote the story and 
the songs. Illustrations are by Mar- 
garet E. Hain, Art Supervisor of 
Euclid. Ohio. 


Little Jack Horner 
Page 40 

Jack wears a light blue coat and 
trousers with a white shirt and 
collar. Paint all flesh a very light 
orange and Jack’s hair light yellow 
with a touch of red added to soften 
the color. 

His socks are red striped and the 
stool is light brown. 


Christmas Television Hour 
(From Page 22) 
asleep up to our houses he comes in 
a sleigh, full of toys, pulled by eight 
reindeer. Down the chimney he 
slips and fills our stockings with 
toys, candy and oranges. 

Isn’t it strange! We all keep 
Christmas in a different way. But, 
all of us have a happy time and 
love every minute of it! All the 
third grade will give ‘“‘Christmas 
Everywhere” by Phillips Brooks. 


Christmas Everywhere 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas 
tonight! 

Christmas in lands of the fir-tree 
and pine, 

Christmas in lands of the palm- 
tree and vine, 

Christmas where snow peaks stand 
solemn and white, 

Christmas where cornfields stand 
sunny and bright. 

Christmas where children are hope- 
ful and gay, 

Christmas where old men are pa- 
tient and gray, 


Christmas where peace, like a dove 
in his flight, 

Broods o’er brave men in the thick 
of the fight; 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas 
tonight! 


For the Christ-child who comes is 
the Master of all; 

No palace too great, no cottage too 
small. 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak Street, Kansar City 6, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


|THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO.| 
LIMITED 
146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 

Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 

ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 
Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


ROCKY MT. TEAC 
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Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 
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Realistic Animals, Fruits and Figurines 


2 SF Wiles LL VIN 


TRADE MARK 
LOMPOC 
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PLASTELINE has a tradition and prestige unapproached by any other 
modeling material... 

Because of its superior flexibility and cohesive quality it is used by leading 
automobile designers to make preliminary models of new cars .. . It has 
been the choice of great sculptors from St. Gaudens to the present time, for 
patterns of their famous statues... 

Adapted and refined for educational use, it provides the most satisfactory 
material available for schoolroom modeling. 


is the most perfect of all modeling materials, because: 


—it is convenient in form — four quarter-pound 
rolls in folding box 

ow BR —it is made from non-poisonous, pure ingre- 
a dients 

—it is stainless to hands and clothing and 
washes off readily from any surface 


TRADE MARK 


%. 
MODELIN 

CLEAN » NON-POISONOUS ANTISEPTIC 

ALWAYS SOFT AND PLASTIC . FOR 


USE IN EVERY GRADE FROM KINDER 
GARTEN 10 ADVANCED ART SCHOOLS 


Dark Brown. 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
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—it is sufficiently soft for tiny hands to manipu- 
late, yet strong enough to retain its moulded 
form without drooping, in large models or deli- 
cate detail 

—it is not appreciably affected by temperature 
changes 

— it is economical because it retains its plasticity 
indefinitely and its antiseptic qualities insure 
against deterioration, keeping it fresh and 
usable for years 

—it requires no preparation; when taken from 
the box it is the right consistency for modeling, 
ready to go to work. 


PLASTELINE is packed in four %-lb. rolls in a square tuck box. 

Solid colors: 456R—Blue, 456M—Bronze Green, 456K—Clay Color, 456J—Cream, 
456C—Dark Brown, 456B—Gray Green, 456A--Terra Cotta (red) 

456Z— Assorted four colors in a package: Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 


Write for circular showing ‘‘Things to Make” with Plasteline 


MILTON BRADLEY, COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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THE &-adier WAY TO 
CREATIVE ACHIEVEMENT 


It’s easier to get outstanding results in your crayon art 
with Tru-Tone No-Roll crayons. They cannot roll and, 
therefore, cut down on subsequent breakage. Milton 
Bradley’s Tru-Tone crayons are large and unusually 
strong semi-pressed crayons that are firmly wrapped 
and will not soften in the hand. You'll be delighted 
with the excellent broadline effects that the flat surface 
can produce. Another reason why Tru-Tone crayons 
are a favorite of art students everywhere is the vivid, 
brilliant colors obtained with a minimum of pressure. 


FLAT SURFACE eee 
WILL NOT ROLL 


Packed in 8 and 16 color convenient 
lift-lid boxes. The larger box contains 
a new.Flesh color for more realistic 
effects in poster art. 
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HELP FOR THE ASKING 


Helping teachers and their pupils make the most of our products 
is as much a part of Milton Bradley Service as the making of 
fine quality art materials. Mail coupon today for your free copy 
of the informative folder, “Getting the Most out of Crayons.” 


a 


Milton Bradley Company 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me your new folder, “Getting 
the Most out of Crayons.” 


BRADLEY 
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